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the route, is the most proper individual to ascer- 
tain without prejudice, and with a due considera- 
tion of all the interests involved, the best location 
of that route. I will readily grant that the devo- 
tion of such a man as Mr. Whitney to such an 
object is calculated to hasten its accomplishment 
by some years, provided that the scheme under 
which he works is that best calculated for its rapid 
execution; but Mr. Whitney’s present scheme is 
by many considered to be deficient in this respect. 

I will not follow the writer through the cata- 
logue of errors which he has made me commit, be- 
cause, besides that this would lead to a discussion 
of great length, the reader can himself judge of 
their relevany to the great matter in dispute, which 


__"9g]is not with me, so much Mr. Whitney as the road 
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‘more than once insinuates, while Mr. Whitney’s 
American Railroad Journal, “Hire action is to be accepted as immaculate. 
| There exists no disposition to undervalue Mr. 
Posusuep sy J. H. Scuutrz & Co., 136 Nassau sr. | Whitney’s services as the pioneer of the road, cer- 
itainl y no feeling of that kind on my part; but there 
lexisis as certainly an inability on the part of my- 
“| self and many others to perceive that this plan is 
the best calculated to make certain a reasonably 
rapid execution of the project, and there exists a 














Saturday, February 1, 1851. 
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Vy, Pacific Railway. 
To tne Epiror or THe R. R. Journav: 
Sir—I received yesterday your Journal of the 


10th inst., and have read the communication of 
“ A Western Man” therein, in objection to mine on 
the general subject of the Pacific railroad of the 
14th December. 

I respect the friendly zeal with which the writer 
defends Mr. Whitney as the projector and perse- 
vering advocate of the greatest railroad project of 
the age, but in common with many others, I re- 
main unconvinced that Mr. Whitney’s scheme is 
the best adapted to build the road promptly, or that 
Mr. Whitney, with a preconceived definition of 


strong objection to the route chosen by Mr. Whit- 
ney, founded, as the writer truly observes, on its 
passing entirely to the north of St. Louis, the prin- 
cipal border city of the west. 

St. Louis possesses now a population of 77,716 
persons within her limits, and including the sub- 
urbs, a population of 82,924. She forms the great 
market city of the extrem¢ west, towards which 
there are roads projected and making, which will 
connect her shortly with the principal seaport cities 


road to Kansas, three hundred miles in length, and 
although thisroad passes through a mineral and 
aggicultural country so rich, as to insure to it a 
sufficiency of business, independent of any con- 
nection with a railroad to the Pacific, it is not the 
less evident that it will lie in the general direction 
of such a’ railroad, and will shorten to the extent of 
300 miles the distance between St. Louis and the 
Pacific coast. 

To start from the western line of the State of 
Missouri, then, would reduce considerably the 
amount of road to be built, as compared with the 
Michigan route, and the amount of money to be 
expended; would connect the continental road 
with a most important and mercantile city of Ti,- 
716 inhabitants, and would connect it also with 
Cincinnati, the most populous city of the west 
more directly than by the Michigan route, 

These are considerations which would seem to 
be deserving of some weight in the determination 
of the location of such a road. 

But St. Louis, so far as I understand her posi- 
tion, makes no claim to being made the starting 
point of this road, if the advantages should prove 
to be entirely in favor of the northern route. All 
that she insists upon in that case is the power to 
build a branch to that road accompanied by a grant 
of land and privileges in all respects proportioned 
to what may be granted Mr. Whitney on his nor- 
thern route; and further, she is indifferent to the 
form in which that assistance shall be given, whe- 
ther it shall be through Mr. Whitney himself, as 
forming a part of his scheme, or by a separate bill, 
provided only, that the branch be as promptly 
made asthe northern trunk, and that both shall 
proceed ona scale commensurate with the work 
to be done, and under a system certain to secure 
their completion within a limited number of years. 
A connection with the road, and the prompt ac- 
complishment of the road, are the great desiderata 
here. The mode in which that shall be effected, 
or through whom it shall be effected, are matters 
comparatively of no kind of consequence. 

I have no disposition to dwell upon the scheme 
given in my communication of the 14th December 
—or to defend it from any valid objections to which 
itis open. It has, however, its merits, which its 
alleged resemblance to an unpopular bank will no 
way invalidate. 








of the Atlantic coast. She isnow making a rail- 


I am inelined now to look to a commission, if it 

















66 
Could’be pruperty constituted, as the best furm vf 
satisfying and uniting the conflicting interests 
concerned in the position of the railroad to the Pa- 
cifié, and of determining its location without pre- 
judice, and with proper regard to all the interests 
involved. The great difficulty would no doubi 
consist in the nomination of the members of such 
acommission. If it were composed essentially of 
men of tried experience in the construction and 
management of railroads, its future action would 
prove satisfactory to the public at large, if it 
should not be entirely so to each partieular inter- 
est. 

I will mention some men of well known credit 
and integrity, in connection with the construction 
and administration of railroads, as proper persons 
to constitute such a commission; nor would there 
be any occasion for more than one member of such 
acommission being on the ground. All the ex- 
aminations and surveys to be made could be con- 
ducted by agents of its own appointment, and the 
results could as well be considered in Washington 
or any other city, as on the line of the road. 

The President of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road company, Thomas Swann, Esq., may be ofen 
tioned first, as peculiarly fitted to be cf such a com- 
mission, Capt. W. H. Swift, President of the Wes- 
tern railroad, as another. George Bliss, Esq., of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, who, as agent of the 
Western railroad company, conducted that work 
so successfully to its completion. Alfred Kelly, 
Esq., of Columbus, Ohio, who has had so long ex- 
perience in the construction of the public works of 
that State. Horatio Allen, Esq., of New York, 
who has been so lung associated with the railroads 
of the State of New York. P. P. F. Degrand, of 
Boston, familiar with the railroads of Massachu- 
setts, and who has interested himself, like Mr. 
Whitney, in advocating the construction of a road 
to the Pacific. 

E. H. Derby, of Boston, who is more familiar 
with the details of railroads, perhaps, than any 
other non-professional man of our country. 

There are many other names of equal experi- 
ence, if not so widely known, and I mention these 
only as occurring to me readily at this moment. 

Such a commission might consist of seven per- 
sons, two of whom should be ex-officio, the Colonel 
of the corps of U.S. Engineers (Col. Totten) and 
the Colonel of the U. S. Topographical Engineers 
(Col. Abert). The remaining five should be elect- 
ed for a period of four years at least, and Mr. 
Whitney should form one of these five. 

Their duty would be, first, to have proper exam- 
jnations and surveys made of the difficult passes 
upon the road. Then to report upon and deter- 
mine the location, and, thereafter, proceed as vig- 
orously with the construction as possible. 

I would propose that a certain amount of public 
lands, along the line of the road, should be plaeed 
in the hands of such a commission, to be disposed 
of gradually as the progress of the road made 
them saleable. 1 would propose that the funds 
necessary to make the proper examinations and 
construct the road should be obtained by a loan, 
guaranteed by the United States, and that the 
proceeds of the lands, placed in the hands of a 
commission, should be applied solely as a cinking 
fund for the redemption of the above loan. 

I would propose, futher, that when the entire 
road shall have been in operation two years, it 
shall be obligatory on the part of the commission 
to dispose of it in sections of 500 miles, or up- 

war ds, to private companies, and, that the pro- 





ceeds. of such sale shall be added to the sinking 
fund for the purpose of redeeming, at maturity, 
the loans which have been made for construction, 
and so of all profits arising from the road itself. 
And so far from deeming it a good feature that the 
road should be reserved in the hands of the United 
States, to be worked free of other than a nominal 
charge, I shonld consider it especially important 
that, when fairly in operation, the United States 
should dissolve all connection with it, feeling cer- 
tain that it would, in that way, be worked more 
economically, and satisfactorily, and responsibly, 
than if inthe hands of the government. | should 
consider the scheme incomplete, until the road was 
converted into stock and in the hands of private 
companies, and subject tothe same tariff of charges 
as other railroads. 

I will add, that it should be in the power of such 
acommission, after defining the route, to adopt 
Mr. Whitney’s plan of action, and to place the 
entire project in his hands, if it felt convinecd 
that, by so doing, the object for which the commis- 
sion was constructed would be better attained than 
by any other. 

In discussing the merits of this great measur?, 
my desire is to avoid all personal altercation, as in 
no ways serviceable, either to the cause of truth 
or the advancement of this road. 

I have not had leisure, nor have I felt it neces- 
sary, thoroughly to study all the details of Mr. 
Whitney’s scheme, and the very general expres- 
sion of opinion in regard to it, advanced in my last 
communication, were gathered as much from the 
opinions of others, as from any close examination 
ot it by myself. 

My objections to Mr. Whitney’s scheme are 
strong on two points; Ist, that in advance of that 
instrumental investigaticn, absolutely necessary 
to determine the best route, he has determined up 
on avery northerly route, which passes entirely 
away from St. Louis, and this, without provicing 
in his plan for a simultaneous connection with the 
most important border city of the west, upon 
which, as a point, more railroads are being con- 
centrated, from influences affecting the Mississippi 
valley, than on any point on his northern route; 
2d, that the plan, so far as it is visible in the bill, 
requires a much longer period of years for its 
accomplishment than, in my opinion, under a well 
considered plan, and with ample means would be 
necessary. 

Now, if good men could be placed on sucha 
commission asI have suggested, they would not 
define the road until in possession of a great deal 
of information not in existence now, nor would it 
occupy a great length of time to obtain this infor- 
mation. 

I have already allowed that there are difficulties 
attending the formation of such a commission, 
and doubtless it might be so formed as to become 
a nuisance instead ot abenefit. But with so many 
men in the country now of long experience in the 
successful establishment of railroads, there would 
be little excuse for the selection of persons not so 
qualified. 

If, however, Congress should consider it most 
advisable to adopt Mr. Whitney’s scheme, I shal! 
wish him every success in its prosecution, and will 
willingly amend any doubtful feeling which I may 
entertain towards it now, if it should be prosecuted 
then as vigorously as the many interests depeod- 
ent on its completion for their development reqnire 
that it should be. . 

In such ease J do not fear but that the continual- 
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ly increasing importance of St: Louis, and of that 
part of the Mississippi valley which she repre- 
sents, would secure that assistance from the govern- 
ment, towards the constructiun of a connection with 
any main road away from her, which Mr. Whit- 
ney’s scheme might as well have embraced, now 
so faras we can judge here, and which, if the 
commerce of the Mississippi valley were at all re- 
spected in proportion to its worth, would have 
formed a main feature instead of a subordinate 
one in any such bill. 

As Mr. Whitney himself says that his ouly ob- 
ject is “ to see this great work successfully accom- 
plished,” I may be permitted to hope that neitber 
he nor his friends will find, in a free discussion of 
its merits, any disposition to thwart that common 
object, we elaim here a right to take as near an 
interest in it as any other section of the country, 
and from motives which influence all likely to be 
affected by it, those of self-interest. 

A Susscaiser. 

St. Louis, January 20th, 1850. 





European and North American Railway. 


Among the fine things said at the Portiand Con- © 


vention we think it may be safely asserted that the 
speech of the Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn, of Massa- 
chussetts, bore off the palm. The long public ser- 
vices of Gen. Dearborn, his invaluable experience 
in all the great questions of public improvement in 
Massachussetts, his varied attainmen's in many 
departments of scientific enquiry especially in those 
of physical geography and commercial statistics 
gave much force to his remarks. We have been 
told by more than one gentleman present, that his 
allusion to the public services and hardships of 
Admiral Owen was the finest specimen of stage 
affect ever produced. 

We think the allusion to the great statesman 
and benefactor of the Empire State, ought not to 
be forgotten, at least upon the men of ourday. Is 
it not due to the memory of Clinton, that a fitting 
memorial should place the record of his achieve- 
ments beyond the reach of forgetfulness. Gen. D. 
spoke in substance as follows:— 

I fee] utterly unable to accupy so large a space 
as is opened by the resolutien before us—a resvlu- 
tion to establish a highway that is to be the con- 
necting link, and the great thoroughfare, between 
two continents, to do it well, to do it speedily. I 
feel satisfied that it can be done; I feel satisfied 
that it will be done—and that, old as { am, I may 
yet pass ove it; that, ifthe Lord spares my lile for 
five years, I may go to St. John, to Halifax, to 
Ireland, to London; and we trom Dover to 
Calais, I may go irom thence by railway to the 
furthest extremity of Europe. (Cheers.) This 
may, by some, be deemed extravagant; but already 
the necessary steps have been taken for the con- 
struction of a railway from Calcutta to Bombay. 
The route from Calais to the Bosphorus may be 
considered ascertain, within a less number of years 
than I have indicated. Nor shall this highway of 
nations stop there; for I believe that some Steph- 
enson may yet auise, to throw an iron arch across 
the Strait between Europe and Asia; and thata 
visit to the Euphrates may be, to the traveller, but 
an ordinary excursion. (Cheers.) 

It is but twenty-five years since I proposed that 
a railroad should be constructed from Boston to the 
Hudson; and that a tunnel would be made through 
the Hoosic mountain; for this, I was termed an 
idiot! An idiot I may b-; but the road is made, 
and the tunnel through the Hoosic mountain is in 
course of construction. (Cheers.) Formerly, 
scientific men dealt in abstract theories; now, we 
find the workmen themselves entering into the halls 
of science, illstrating theory by M bata and 
teaching knowledge to the world. The time was, 
when weaving was a mystery; dyeing was one of 
the occult sciences; and even the manufacture of 
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soap depended upon good luck for a favorable re- 
sult. But, by the help of practical science, all 
these matters are now reduced to a certainty. 

Gentlemen—I feel satisfied that this railway must 
be constructed. It is true, there are not wanting 
those who will doubt that the sun shines at mid-day, 
unless they can see it for themselves. , 

Gentlemen—If all do not comprehend the impor- 
tance, the practicability, and the profit of this great 
project, there are enough who do comprehend, to 
carry the measure to a successful termination. It 
was forty years after the discovery, by Newton, of 
the theory of gravitation, before it could be com- 
prehended; now, it is practically understood by 
every school boy. It is but twenty years since the 
British nation sustained the loss of their statesman, 
Huskisson, struck down by a-car in England, in 
the first passenger train (hat passed over its iron 
rails; but now, railways have become the ordinary 
means of traffic and transportation. We dare 
even to propose a line to the Pacific , and it is cer- 
tain that that line will be constructed, so that the 
line now in contemplation will extend to the Atlan- 
tic shore of Nova Scotia, (Cheers.) 

I well remember when the construction of a rail- 
way, three miles in length—from a granite quarry 
in Quincy to Boston bay—was projected; it was 
esteemed a wonderful undertaking. and looked up- 
on as wild and chimerical; Now, there are over 
7000 miles of railroad in the country. These, con- 
necting with the present vast project, will almost 
entirely encircle the world. And these plans will 
be accomplished, either with the aid of govern- 
ments or in spite of them, for it is not in their 
power tostop them. 





Ohio, . 
Little Miami Railroad Company.—The receipts 
of this company for the past year are as follows :— 


For carrying passengers... ........ «+ +.$§204,589.87 
For carrying freight.........°°**..... 192,607.37 
For carrying U.S. Mail.......... 00.0 8,500.00 


Total receipts... ...2.+0+0 -00- $405,697.24 


EXPENDITURES. 
For timber for repairs and superstruc- 
GBs cnc cans ceceaceQeenieencacs . GOS 
For repairs and renewal of locomo- 
re re ee 
For repairs of depot, including wages 
of watchmen at Fulton depot 2,151.95 
For repairs of bridges........ +++. 2,659.88 
« ” Passenger cars......... 4,841.13 
" “ Freight and gravel cars. 14,150.99 


For labor repairing road-bed, super- 
structure and damages by flood, in 


March, 1850....... 0 8000 ces cece 30,109.46 
For fitel 2. cccccccccccscce cesses 30,007.34 
Transportation Expenditures, includ- 

ing wages of men, salaries, &c.... 55,908.10 
Miscellaneous.......++seeeeeee cere 10,376.11 

$182,228.58 


Deduct fuel on hand, included in 


charge for fuel as above........+. 5,800.00 
Deduct materials on hand, tools, &c., 176,428.58 
charged to repairs of road......... 1,500.58 
Total receipts on accountoftranspor- 174,928.58 
Cdn ihiccee covcccecccceccceess QRSE RED 
Total expenditures....... onensseces . -LIGMEEe 





Net reeeipts over current expenses... 230,768.66 

The following statement shows the business of 
the road for the years ending December Ist, 1846, 
1847, 1848 1849 and 1850: 


1846. 1847. 1848. 
Passengers. $51,190 11 $90,84390 $144,132 01 
Freight.... 64,861.91 130,295 62 mc a 
eeeetes 4; 





$116,052 02 $221,139 52 $280,085 78 
* 1849 1850. 








Passengers.......... $154,817 63 $204,589 87 
Frei; ht.... seer creas 158,081 19 192,607 37 
ee ea" 8,500 00 8,500 00 

$321,298 63 $406,607 24 
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From the Treasurer’s report, we give the tollow- 
ing abstract of the financial condition of the com- 
pany, Dee. 1, 1850: 

For construction...... +» $1,650,073 14 
“ depots and real estate........ 168,664 31 
“ machinery........ssese00-. 311,290 55 
“ expenditures on account of 


transportation .... .00. see. 182,228 58 
‘“* cash in hands of treasurer.... 10,496 46 
“ branch road in Greene county. 232,608 42 
“ due from individuals and ag’ts 59,833 39 
“ profit and loss........ ence cee 34,980 42 
Oe UMNO aes <a cncccaunes 89.696 63 


$2,729,375 74 


By capital stock ........ssseeeee. $1,418,875 48 
“ 


loan of city of Cincinnati...... 100,000 09 

“ Joan of 1846, in bonds of six per 
COs dine viowsccnssefecesae 61,000 00 
© bills payable. ..0. veo. cses cree 145,739 49 
“* transportation receipts........ 405,697 24 
“ eastern loan, at seven per cent, 190,000 00 

“ Joan of 1848, in bonds at seven 
POF CORE. 000 we ecce voce cece 200,000 00 

“ yevenue account, interest on 
branch road in Greene Co.. 16,386 15 
“ due individuals ..........00.. 23,200 62 
“ dividends unclaimed......... 3,476 76 
Joan of 1850 in bonds........ 165,000 00 


$2,729,375 74 

Total cost of road, cars, engines, and 
appurtenances, to Dec. Ist instant.$2,160,497 00 
Real estate other thanright of way.. 46,114 75 


$2,206,611 75 

Less interest chargeable to current 
expenses for the year 1850........ 40,218 35 
Total cost of road....... see $2,166,393 40 
The permanent loans and capital stock of the 

company are : 

From city of Cincinnati, at6 per cent. $100,000 00 
om: + COPE GWUEE coos 6 caccces ve -.- 1,418,875 48 
eastern loan, at 7 per cent..... 190,000 00 
“ loan of 1846, in bonds, at 6 per 
CORB 0s ddsiinqads cneecncgids ax. Orne 

“' loan of 1848, in bonds, at 7 per 
Cn cdak cats ccds cect atenses 200,000 00 
* Joan of 1850, on bonds collateral 165,000 00 


$3,134,875 48 
Amount expended during the year ending Dec. 
1, 1850, has been : 








For graduation and masonry.......... $49,973 17 
. Dridges .0. cece lade sudd Gaus beees 1,360 94 
“ superstructure, including iron..... 312,443 66 
“ jnterest and expenses............ 42,758 46 
* CUMINACNEG ive chic cks cnvs Bass 3,806 86 
PF GMMCNINGEY 6 occ ste cces verewes ts 32,131 25 
A-SI GUNED ss ince cestctucancsede SI Ee 
“ Jands for right of way............ 6,818 02 
“* transportation expenditures, inclu- 

ding wages, fuel, horse power, 
repairs to engines, cars, &c., also 
repairs to superstructure, &c..... 182,228 58 
“ depots and water stations...... ee. 6,703 52 
$644,019 15 


The president, in his report, states that, “during 
the past year considerable progress has been made 
in the works necessary towards the completion and 
efficiency of the road. The original flat bar has 
now been removed, and the T rail ijaid down, on 
47 miles of the road, between Cincinnati and Xe- 
nia, leaving but 17 miles to be improved. Previous 
to putting Soom the heavy rail, the track has been 
repaired, and in many places reconstructed, the 
grades have been reduced, the road straightened, 
the embankments widened and made substantial, 
the bridges repaired, and the water-ways enlarged. 
All this work has been done in the most substantial 
manner, and with a view to permanency, so that 
when the remainder of the road shall be re-laid in 
the same way, our road will compare favorably, in 
construction and durability, with the best railroads 
in the United States. - 

The semainder of our road, extending from 











Xenia to Springfield, a distance of 17 miles, having « 
been the most recently constructed, is still in a 
good condition, but this also will be re-laid with 
the heavy rail without delay, and with such im- 
provements as may be found n . Our road 
will then be complete, and as it is contemplated 
that all the roads about to be constructed, with 
which we shall connect, will be laid down with the 
heavy rail in the first instance, our road will then 
offer inducements to the traveller which will pro- 
bably not be surpassed elsewhere: 

There will remain, however, some further expen - 
ditures to be made for improvements which are 
deemed essential. “One of these is, the construction 
of a new track to diverge from the present road 
below Deerfield, running thence to Lebanon, and 
re-entering the toad near Waynesville.‘ The length 
of this branch will be about fourteen miles, and the 
distance saved by it will be about five miles. 
The present road will not be abandoned, bnt will 
be kept up to serve the purpose of a double track, 
and for the accommodation of the country through 
which it passes. Another’ change of the track is 
contemplated near Milford, by which the distance 
will be shortened, and the grade reduced; anda 
still more important one at the terminus of the road 
in Fulton. ‘The track now occupies the centre of 
a street which is one of the most crowded thorough- 
fares leading into Cincinnati. This location, 
while it causes much dissatisfaction to the inhab- 
itants, |is, on that and other accounts, not a 
desirable one for the railroad, and a change is 
considered important, as well to obtain a track 
which shall be under our exclusive control, as to 
secure a better approach to ourdepot. The right 
of way will be costly ; but the advantages of own- 
ing the track, of avoiding an inconvenient grade, 
and of complying with a public opinion adverse to 
our occupancy, will more than counterbalance the 
outlay. 

The towing importance of the travel on our 
road, ant the temporary character of the passenger 
depot at Cincinnati, admonish us of the necessity 
of erecting alarger and more convenient structure 
for that purpose; and the be change of 
location at this end of the road, will render it desi- 
rable to put up this building at the same time. 

These further improvements form parts of the 
general plan announced in our former reports, and 
are necessary to the completion and advantageous 
operation ofthe road. Viewing them in this light, 
it is the intention of the board of directors to pros- 
ecute them with as much vigor as our resources 
will permit, se that at the earliest possible period 
the road may be brought into the best practicable 
condition for usefulness to the public and profitable 
investment to the stockholder. 

To carry out these plans, it will be expedient to 
continue the policy, which has heretofore been pur- 
sued with good results, of expending the earnings 
of the road in its completion, and making our 
dividends in stock. Having laid out all our 
capital, and being compelled to make further ex- 
penditures in order to render that capital produc- 
tive, we must either use our earnings for this 
purpose, or we must borrow money, or inerease our 
stock by throwing additional shares in the market. 
These are but different modes of bringing about 
the same results, but the first named has this ad- 
vantage : that we borrow from our own stock- 
holders, and avoid the payment of extravagant 
premiums for money. By this mode we invite 
our stockholders to use their own money to en- 
hance the value of their own property, and to 
secure a future revenue from capital already 
invested; and by keeping down the pecuniary lia- 
bilities of the company, we sustain its credit.” 

Illinois. 

Terre Haute and Alton Railroad.—We have just 
received a copy of the survey of the route of the 
above proposed road, and a map and profile, from 
which we give the following general description 
of the route : 

The line of the above road runs from Alton, Illi- 
nois, via Bunker Hill, in Macoupin county, Hills- 
borough, in Montgomery county, Shelbyville, in 
Shelby county, Charleston, in ‘Coles county, and 
Paris, in Edgar county, to the Indiana State 











°68 
another company. In the survey the line was 


divided into six divisions, as follows : 
FIRST DIVISION 





m. ft. 
Commences at Alton, andends at Bunk- 
RR a wisn nhc. one name wets 1 0 +e 
SECOND DIVISION 
Commences at Bunker Hill and ends at , 
DEED ss doinedecunés danmananteat ae . eee 
THIRD DIVISION 
Commences at Hillsboro and ends at 
Shelbyville ......c0.scccsceeseceee 43 2,480 
FOURTH DIVISION 
Commences at Shelbyville aud ends at 
Charleston ......ccecssscocccscegee O& 2,680 
FIFTH DIVISION sd 
Commences at Charleston and ends at 
ON SR si Ripe ea st Q7 140 
SIXTH DIVISION 
Commences at Paris and ends at State 
i OC occe cece cece cock coeccccece cscs 10 2,242 
165 3,142 


Of the whole line, 141 miles is straight, and 24 
curved. The curves are remarkably favorable. 
The greatest elevation obtained above the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, is only 322 feet ; the max- 
imum grade is 39.60 feet per mile. 

The following is a general summary of the 
estimated cost of the different divisions in the road, 
including the equipment : ; 
First division. .... ..+.$154,077 27 











Second “ .......... 241,185 80 
Third “ .......... 340,472 94 
ime 2 Miss vae wn ene 274,085 72 
Filth ousccccscs MUOOT I% 
Bitte . 8+: ceicces ceses FQGEl BS 
$1,308,261 30 
FURNITURE OF THE ROAD. 
10 Locomotive engines 
and tenders, at $7,- 
SUP inak 0008 Wises $75,000 00 
10 Large passenger 
cars, at $1,800 each 18,000 00 
5 Baggage cars, at 
CORD. 645-000 2500 00 
150 Freight cars..... 52,500 00 
40 Gravel cars...... 2,000 00 
10 Cars for live stock 5,000 00 
$155,000 00 
$1,463,261 30 


These estimates, says the engineer, were care- 
fully made from a preliminary survey, and, in his 
opinion, cover the maximum quantity of work re- 
quired to build tne road. He is satisfied that 
improvements can be made at certain points, so as 
to lessen the cost of construction, by a sum equal to 
the incidental expenses of the road. 

The average estimate per mile is $8,860, made 
upas follows : 
ne: and bridging.... 
Iron and superstructure, etc........ 
Equipment.... 


eeee esos rses 0000 $2,724 
5,196 


@eer eese teva sceeeeerere 940 


. Per mile.. ....$8,860 
This is undoubtedly too low a figure, but the 
whole work on the line is of the most favorable 
character, and no road in the west can be built 
cheaper. The country traversed is unsurpassed 
for its fertility. The only question in the construc- 
tion is that of means. The country on the line of 
the proposed road is new, and its inhabitants have 
had time to accumulate but little surplus capital. 
The completion of the great lines in progress at 
the east will soon turn public attention to the pro- 
jected lines through Illinois, which are necessary 
for their extension to the Mississippi river. 
If the above company would take advantage of 
the favorable state of the money and iron market, 
it must be up and doing, in order to secure the 





necessary means before the natural revulsion takes 
place which is sure to follow the present abundance 
of money. 





' South Carolina Railroad. 

We have received a copy of the operations of 
this company for the past year, which presents the 
following exhibit of its affairs: 

The gross receipts of the road for the 

FORE nc0e coss eons cece 2000 nee 000s ek ane, oe 
And the expenses of management,equal 

to 42 per Cent.... ceeseeces cove sees 304,040 85 
I cane ste beou Ve dpwebe Seenes 
Less interest on sterling and other bonds 

and other charges.... S46 ce 


188,991 16 


Leaving for net income ............. 339,688 24 
From these profits two dividends of 3 
per cent. each have been declared, 





AMOUDLNY tO. .00. coon seve sees sees 174,600 00 
Leaving a surplus Of.......2.0..s00s $165,088 24 


to the credit of reserved fund account. 

This result, says the report, seems full of en- 
couragement, for it has been accomplished under 
many adverse circumstances. For example, there 
has been a deficiency in the down freight of $71,- 
393 29, clearly attributable to the combined effects 
of a short crop and the break down at the Wateree 
Swamp. From this latter cause alone, there was 
a loss of revenue, as compared with last year, of 
$26,769 72, for the months of October and Novem- 
ber, and an increased expenditure for repairs of 
$5,236 10. It seems therefore, not unreasonable to 
infer, that there was an increase during the same 

eriod of $91,710 38 over last year, in the u 
reight and passage, that had it not been for the ad- 
verse circumstances alluded to, the income for the 
year would have reached $1,000,000, and with- 
out any materia] addition to the expense of man- 
agement. 

To procure the necessary means for re-laying the 
track, and for such improvements as the interest of 
the company required, a requisition was made 
in March last upon the stockholders for $25 per 
share. From this source there has been received 
$611,316 50, leaving due on unpaid instalments 
$355,933 45. 

The following is a statement of the property ac- 
count of the company as it appeared on the Ist ult. 





SOUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD. Dr. 
To stock: for 42,810 shares, at $75 
per Shae .... ..00. voce cece cess $3,210,750 00 
To additional instalments paidin.... 611,316 55 
To reserved fund, amount to credit.. 165,151 55 
To balance, constituting balance of 
indebtedness of the company, per 
debt account below......+..e+++. 2,661,987 67 
$6,649,205 77 
Cr, 


By property in roads—say 242 miles, 





embracing Hamburg, Columbia, 
and Camden roads...........+.-. 5,468,119 59 
By property in lands............... 92,823 09 
- negroes—19 negroes.. 15,036 00 

a3 locomotives—37 loco- 
a 205,915 00 

vs cars—15 passenger & 

436 freight and bag- 
Age CATS.... 000. 217,242 36 

hy materials and machin- 

ery on hand to be ap- 
re 44,960 31 

By railroad iron account—charged for 
relaying from October, 1848...... 486,293 10 

By Charleston depot—lands, buildings 
and improvements.....++-....... 105,677 51 
By inclined plane—works around... 9,138 43 
By new work shops .... .ose sees cece 3,991 38 
$6,649,205 77 


The following is a statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of the South Carolina railroad com- 





pany, for the year ending 31st December, 1850: 
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, line. It is then to be extended to Terre Haute by 


Dr. 
To freight.......... + oe B 
To eeee eevee eevee ’ 7 
To matin coccsecsee. 40,307 23 





906,047 38 
6,672 87 
912,720 25 
19,486 76 


eee eeeee 611,316 55 


$1,643,523 56 
Cr. 


TO MINOF SOUTCES...., 002 cece ceees 





Actual business of road............ 
Miscellaneous .... .ee0 cece cece ceses 
Capital stock—additional instalments 

paid in... eeee 





By reduction of indebtedness— 
From ...... .ee+ +0 00e$%,947,071 56 
BOesacisess cececses Means OF 


Dividend for first 6 months. . .$87,300 
cg second 6 months. 87,300 


285,083 89 





174,600 00 
277,335 24 


46,790 49 
38,668 59 


~ 79,279 64 
68,732 76 


$970,491 55 

By following accounts charged to 
Income previous to declaring divid’nd. 
Interest on sterling bonds... 108,918 18 
Interest general.......... 68, 5 
BRChAnPe 2000 0000 cescece 616 40 
and lost. 10,024 97 

and killed. 1,180 86 


By ordinary current expenses in 
bureau department. 
Salaries .......123,435 74 
Contingencies,— 

stationary, etc. 1,559 57 





Rail iron account—relaying road.... 
Relaying road—timber, spikes, and 
contract WOrK......0. cee ceeees 
Property in locomotives—for 3 pas- 

senger and 2 freight engines...... 
Property in cars—190 freight and 7 
assenger Cars..... 
IscellaNeCOUS .... 0.0. cece veee ees 





Stock mutilat 
188,991 16 





13,995 31 
In road department : 
Salaries and wa- 

BES ...0. «eee 40,969 16 
Timber .0c...s. 16,942 21 
Spikes ......... 8,979 34 

ontingencies,.. 5,534 62 

—— 72,425 33 

In transportation depart- 
ment: - 
Salaries and wa- 

ges 
Expenses con- 

ducting trans- 

portation .... 
Tallow ....... 
. ae 
Wood...... 


14,447 63 
4,707 04 
5,845 95 
eee 26,210 07 
———— 202,123 61 

In machinery depart- 
ment: 
Salaries and wa- 

Soret . ..60,735 76 
Machinery bo 
Coal..esseeeee- 1,044 05 

ae 95,496 60 

384,040 85 


: $1,543,523 56 
The debt of the company has been reduced with- 
in the year, from........+- +++ ++++$3,015,507 61 








Mbchuh ons skrh adags snes che xereas SEPTOREe Oe 
Viz: notes of the com aid up in 

PUR 005 Sess nee e144 310 87 
Scrip redeemed.......... 37,403 82 


Interest scrip for dividend 





No. 9, paid off......... 8,935 00 
Palmer, Mackillop, Dent 
& Co., and others...... 51,189 27 
$341,838 96 


There has been paid the past year for iron for re- 
laying the road, the sum of $264,801 71. 

Fifty eight and a half miles of old road have been 
relaid with new iron, within the past year, at a cost 
of $46,790 49 for labor and timber, leaving 39 miles 
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[exclusive of five and two thirds at the inclined 
plane] on the Hamburg branch [above Branchville] 
to be finished after the Ist of January, 1851, be- 
sides. ten miles of a heavier rail, the relaying of 
which may be deferred until a later period. The 
work of relaying, it is expected, will be completed 
by the first of April next. 

The motive power of the road has been increas- 
ed within the year, by the addition of 5 new loco- 
motives, [3 for passengers, and 2 for freight]; by 5 
passenger, 1 baggage, and 137 freight cars. 

Early in July last, a contract was made for grad- 
ing the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th sections of a route pre- 
viously adopted by the board for avoiding the pres- 
ent inclined plane at Aiken, the 5th section being 
reserved for the company’s own hands, 


The route was adopted after the fullest consider- 
ation, from a survey made by G. B. Lythgoe, Esq., 
the company’s own engineer and superintendent of 
the road, and under advice of some of the most em- 
inent engineers of the country. It leaves the old 
road near Mrs. Schwartz’s, at Lower Aiken, and 
running to the left, crosses the present plane about 
900 feet from its summit, and intersects the old road 
— near the Graniteville station, making it its 
whole distance 29,800 feet, equal to 5% miles; be- 
ing 1800 feet, or a little over one third of a mile 
shorter than the present road. The route isa straight 
line for five miles, with the exception of a curva- 
ture of 1} inches in 50 feet at the lower end, and 
another of 700 feet on a level near Mrs. Schwartz’s, 
where the sadius is 2000 feet. The grade is 528 
feet to the mile, and the estimated cost 110,000 dol- 
lars. The period stipulated in the contract for the 
ag yw of this work, is from the first April to 
the ist July next. An efficient force of 130 hands 
has been at work on it since August last, and the 
progress already made in the work warrants the 
expectation that the contractors will be up to their 
time. 

Great efforts will be made to complete the whole, 
and have it in readiness for the business of the en- 
suing season. A heavy rail, of the bridge pattern, 
and weighing 70 lbs. to the yard, has been ordered, 
and is now on the way for ironing it. 

Machinery for the shops, of the latest and most 
improved invention and construction, is now being 
selected by an agent sent on to the north for the 
purpose, and will be received by the time the shops 
are ready. 

The principal item in the repairs for the Camden 
branch, is for re-building the road across the Wat. 
eree Swamp. The tressel work over that swamp 
gave way early in October last, while an engine 
and train of 12 cars, loaded with cotton, were pass- 
ing over it; and as the caps or crossties, resting 
upon the piles, and supporting the frame work 
above, some 10 feet in height, were not fastened to 
the piles either by dowell pin, tenon, or otherwise, 
the whole superstructure, when it commenced fall- 
ing, fell to the abutment of the bridge at the river, 
a distance of 3} miles. 

The repairing of this disaster cost the company 
$5,236 10, in addition to the loss from the interrup- 
tion of business on the road. 

The large increase in the receipts of this com- 
pany is a gratifying indication for the future. A 
very large number of railroads are now in progress 
which must eventually use the South Carolina rail- 
road as their trunk line. Upon their completion 
we see no reason why the receipts of this company 
should not be immensely increased, so much so as 
to make it one of the. most profitable lines in the 
country. 





Pennsyivania, 

Schuylkill Co.—The Schuylkill navigation com- 
pany has elected the following officers for the go- 
vernment of the canal this year, viz :—President, 
F. Fraley ; directors, Joshua Lippincott, John R. 
Worrell, Eli K. Price, Richard D. Wood, Philip 
R. Howarc, Benj. Gerhard, Thos. T. Lea, Chas. 
H. Rogers, Samuel Silliman, Lewis Audenried, 
Barnabus Hammitt, George F, Tyler; secretary 
and treasury, C. W. Bacon, 








Central Ohio Railrdad. 

’ Below we give copious extracts from the exhibit 
of this company just published. We do this for 
the reason that the facts and arguments contained 
in it, are equally applicable to almost every other 
route in the State, so that while we publishing it, 
we may aid the operations of one company, we are 
rendering equal service to all similarly situated. 
The exhibit is drawn up with great ability, and 
gives a very distinct and lucid view of the resour- 
ces and prospective business of the company, and 
aided essentially, we have no doubt, to success in 
the recent negotiation. The company are certain- 
ly under great obligations to its President, Col. 
Sullivan, for the able and successful manaer in 
which its affairs have been conducted :— 

The foresight of Baltimore in planning a rail- 
wav connection with the west, and the spirit and 
perseverance, through years of labor, with which 
she has carried forward her great rodd, have not 
been sufficient, until recently, tu inspire a general 
belief that she would be able to surmount the Alle- 
ghanies. Accordingly, the first railway efforts in 
Ohio were directed towards the lakes, by connec- 
tion with which the flank of the mountains could 
be turned, and a steam communication had with 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

The success of both the Philadelphia and Balti- 
more railway companies in finding practicable 
routes across the mountains, and the life given to 
the efforts ot both interests by the stimulus of a 
generous emulation, have not only demonstrated 
that railways can, but will be built, and economi- 
cally worked, over those, so called, barriers. And 
this demonstration is not solely to exercise a vast 
influence upon the fortunes of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, but, from the consideration of furnish- 
ing the most direct routes to the west, necessary in- 
vites the attention of New York. 
In addition to the discouraging influence of the 
Impression alluded to, the fact that the Central 
Ohio railway was projected to traverse a region 
better provided with travelling and commercial fa- 
cilities than other interior portions of the state—in 
the National road, the Ohio Canal, and the steam 
navigation of the Muskingum river—served to in- 
duce a less spirited movement, in the beginning of 
this enterprise than has been manifested by other 
less favored interests. But if last in asking atten- 
tion abroad, the hope is felt that, ultimately, it will 
not be the least in pubiic favor, 
The very consideration which prevented the eare 
lier development of this interest—now that the pub- 
lic mind demands more rapid and less expensive 
modes of travel and transport—will farnish to the 
Central Ohio railway an immediate and profitable 
traffic. It is, perhaps, the only line of ae in 
the west (except the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 
ton railroad) which shall have found an ample 
trade and travel provided for it before its construc- 
tion, and impatient for its completion. Running 
parallel to and nearthe National road, the travel 
upon that great thoroughfare will, at once, be trans- 
ferred to it: and intersecting at nearly right angles 
the Muskingum siver improvment andthe Ohioca- 
nal—very indirect avenues to market—those pub- 
lic works, instead of proving to be competitors, will 
be important tributaries to this railroad. 

LINE OF OPERATIONS. 


In consequence of ability to connect at Cclum- 
bus with other railroads, built and being built— 
which will give outlet to Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
and St. Louis, and to the lakes—the Central Ohio 
company will, at this time, limit their action to that 
portion of their work which lies east of Columbus, 
and extending to Wheeling, on the Ohio river—a 
distance ot 140 miles. 

The first, or western division, between the cities 
of Columbus and Zanesville, a distance of 584 
miles, is all under contract; the grading and ma- 
_sonry of some sections being already complete, the 
vest rapidly progressing ; and contracts made with 
responsible parties for the bridging, and also for 
the delivery of cross ties for the whole line. 

The chief engineer confidently expects to have 
the 25 miles of road between Zanesville and New- 
ark ready for the rail by May next, and the bal- 





, 


neti tg ae ares 6 


ance of the line, 33. miles, is an equally forward 
condisfon Sy Anan ot Sontanoer St pen 

The line between Zanesville and Wheeling. 
which, from examination had, bd ener ig be 
made within eighty-one. and a-half miles, is now 
under survey. 





It is the intention of the directors, as soon as the — 
rail for the western division shall be provided, to 


commence the collection of the stock subscriptions 
already proffered for the eastern division, and 
place that portion of the werk under contract with 
as much expedition as the surveys will admit. 
cost. 
For the western division, with a T 
rail of 60 lbs. to the yard, includ- 
ing depots, machinery &c........ $877,000 00° 
For the eastern division, rail laid 
down 81} miles, $18,000 per mile. 1,467,000 00 
ye owe Bei. feecdaccscecscsssss) SOCEM 
Additional machinery............. 250,000 00 
$2,644,000 00 
When the road between Columbus and Zanes- 
ville shall be fully provided for, the directory do 
not doubt their ability to obtain a sufficiency of 
stock subscriptions to insure an early completion of 
the eastern division. For that purpose Guernsey 
county voted $100,000 at the last October election ; 
the city of Wheeling. under a special law of Vir- 
ginia, will shortly vote $250 000; Belmont county 
will doubtless vote $150,000 at the spring election ; 
and Muskingum, already a stockholder for $150,- 
000, will be called upon for $100,000 more at the 
next autumn election. These sums, added to the 
amount of individual stock which can be control- 
led for the eastern division, places the question of 
extension to the Ohio river beyond the ordinary 
charices of failure. Indeed, in any event it would 
beconis simply a question of time. 


PRESEN™S CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 


The estimated cost’ of 
the railroad between 
Zanesville and Co- 
lumbus,(and the work 
being either finished 
or under contract, the 
full cost can be ve 
closely ren) with 
pe ped f oa 
and equi or bus- 
fame, alll RO dice Seed 

To provide for this, the 
company have stock 
subscriptions. ($270,- 

000 of which is al- 
ready paid in,) to the 
amount of..........- $417,000 00 

Pledged, and partly sub- 
scribed at Sebaaben, 
the deficiency: to be 9 
made up by Colum- 
bus and Xenia rail- 
road company....... 





$877,000 00 


100,000 00 
$517,000 00 
Less interest to be paid 
stockholders, proba- 
DIY sccvccsciccce o6 -- 10,000 00 
$507,000 00 


To be raised by sale of 
MGS . eos cee coveses 370,000 00-———_-_—— 
$877,000 00 


Ample means being in the hands of the company 
for completing the graduation, masonry, bridging, 
purchase of grounds, construction of depots, water 
stations and repair shops, the purchase of cross- 
ties, and laying the superstructure, it is proposed to 
issue the bonds of the company to provide for the 
rail and a sufficient amount of machinery, for the 
commencement of traffic upon the road. For that 
purpose the directors have authorized the issue of 
an amount of bonds not exceeding $450,000. 

These bonds will be secured by a mortgage—the 
first and only lien—upon the western division of 
the road, the franchises of the company and all 
their chattel and real estate for that portion in- 
} ae the railin transiéu as well as when laid 

Own, 

















oad co t the 
same depot, with the Columbus and X 
the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati roads— 
the former in successful operation, and the latter 
about completed. The Columbus and Xenia, with 
the little Miami road, over a distance of 119 miles, 


At Columbus, the Central road 


makes railway connection with Cincinnati. By |&T°é' 


the Little Miami road to Springfield, a connection 
is had with the Mad river an Lake Erie road, 
also in successful operation. This road is be 
extended (and nearly complete) from Springfiel 
to Dayton. It is also contemplated to extend the 
Columbus and Xenia road from Xenia to Dayton, 
where a secohd connection will be made with the 
Dayton and Greenville, and the “ western” roads. 
Following the latter to the the state line a connec- 
tion will be had with the Terre Haute and Rich- 
mond road, (extended); which, ing through 
Indianapolis, traverses: the whole width of the 
State of Indiana, and at Terre Haute, connects 
with the “Atlantic and Mississippi” road, stretch- 
ing to St. Louis. At the west boundary of Ohio 
also, a connection will be had with the “ Jefferson- 
ville’ road—a line eligibly situated for attracting 
traffic from the Ohio river, at Louisville, and from 
the Nashville and Louisville railroad. 

At Columbus, also, the Central road will con- 
nect with the Columbus, Piqua and Indiana rail- 
road, part of which is under contract, and under 
very oe ees management. This line, crossing 
the Mad river and Lake Erie road at Urbana, falls 
‘ upon the Indianapolis and Bellefontaine road at 

inchester, at which point its traffic will have 
relation to the line looking towards Peru and Chi- 
‘cago, as well as to the westerly communication 
through Indianapolis, in the direction of St. Louis. 

At Newark, the Central road connects with the 
Columbus and Lake Erie road, which is now in 
operation, and furnishes a railway communication 
with Sandusky and Cleveland. 

Such are the south-western, the western and 
north-western connections of the Central Ohio 
railroad. They are not merely proposed lines, but 
roads that are either in operation or more or less 
under construction. 

Another very important connection is indicated 
in the Cincinnati, Wilmington and Zanesville 
railroad; which accommodating, as it will, a large 
district—very fertile and densely populated—and 
furnishing also, in part, the line of approach for an 
extension of the Frankfort, Lexington and Mays- 
ville railroad interest (which will bring also a share 
of traffic from the Nashville and Leuisville road) 
will doubtless be constructed. The projection of this 
line is predicated solely upon the extension of the 
Central Ohio road east of Zanesville, and will, 
unquestionably, add largely to its traffic. This is 
an additional argument for such extension. 

At its eastern terminus the relations of the Cen- 
tral road are, certainly, not less interesting. 

The route by the city of Baltimore—from its 
geniality ,of climate, and from that city being 
nearer to the portion of the Mississippi valley, 
where, heretofore, has been the preponderance of 
population and trade—has always been a favorite 
route of travel for the a of the west. The 
growing tendency to take Washington city, in trips 
made east and west, wi!l counterbalance any par- 
tial diversion, to other routes, of travel which has 
heretofore belonged to this. 

The Baltimore and Ohio road—prevented by the 
Virginia Legislation from striking the Ohio river 
with its line, any further south than the Mouth 
of Grave creek ; and by the topography of Interior 
Ohio from making any other advantageous rail- 
Way connection—wil!, for many years to come, 
look to the Ohio river and our Central road for its 
through traffic. 

At Wheeling, also, will be met the extension of 
the Bemptield railroad—a line that, diverging 
from the Pennsylvania Central railway, at Greens- 
burgh, will,” in connection with our road and its 
western extensions, furnish the shortest practicable 
Toute between either Philadelphia or New York 
Central Ohio, Cincinnati, andeven St. Louis. So 
well convinced of this fact are opposing interests, 
that, for the purpose of countervailing it, a line 
down the margin of the Ohio river, from Pittsburgh, 
to connect with our road at Bridgeport, has been 
earnestly suggested. 


and|sregat 
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. PROFITS. 
By the State Auditor’s. report for 


ee the ag- 
e amount of taxable property 


the five 


counties through which this road directly passes, | dri 


is $43,011,063—just one tenth ofthe whole taxabie 
property of the State. The population of these 
counties is about two hundredthousand. The ag- 
ate of taxable property in the twenty-four 
counties [there being 85 in the State) penetrated 


by this road or by tributary lines struggling to 


make che shortest and best connection with the 
seaboard, is $217,732,271 00. This is more than 
half of the whole taxable property of the State. 
The population of the same district is probably 
about half of what the State contains at this time. 

That the traffic of these counties with the Atlan- 
tic cities will prefer the Central Ohio road is ma- 


nifest, not only frum the greater directness of this 
line, but also from its greater exemption from snows 


than roads nearer the Lake—the winter season, 


(where railway facilities can be obtained,) being 
the time for the greatest activity in produce ope- 


rations. 


PROSPECTIVE TRAFFIC OF THE CENTRAL ORIO RAIL- 


ROAD. 

The difficulty of getting reliable statistics, in re- 
gard to the resources of a country so rapidly im- 
proving as the west, has caused too much freedom 
up estimates of traffic 
for proposed railways. The distrust produced by 


of assumption, in makin 


such freedom of assumption, operative, in some 


measure, as it is, against even sound railway pro- 
jects, induces a feeling of reluctance to go into an 
elaborate estimate of the extent ot traffic which the 


Central road may justly claim. 


The following table of the resources of twenty- 
four counties in Ohio, which the Central road pe- 
netrates, by itself or tributary lines, from which it 
will draw the larger share of their traffic with the 
seaboard, is taken from the report for: 1849 of the 
Auditor of State. Asthat report does not give pro- 
ducts, and the census returns are not yet had, we 
shall have to look for those statistics to other 


sources. 


Table of Resources, in part, of 24 Counties in 
Ohio through which the Central Ohio railroad 
and its tributary lines will pass. From State 
. Auditor’s report, 1849: together with the popu- 


lation of those Counties in 1840; 
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{some extent, even from Illinois and Missouri. This 
is done-ata greater expenditure of money and 
time, and with great loss of flesh to the animals 
ven. ° 

The saving alone, in condition, of horses, mules, 
and cattle, would well justify, we are informed by 
drovers (and as statistics of English railways de- 
monstrate) the payment of 25 per cent more cost 
for their transportation, by railway, than for driv- 
ing. Hogs, still more troublesome, and relatively, 
more expensive to drive, can be transported as 
cheaply, in double-tiered cars, as rolling freight; 
and, by their transportation alive, not only is the 
offal taken to a better market than it commands in 
the west, but there is saved also the transportation 
of 100 tbs. weight of barrel and brine to each hog. 
This saving would amount to about 50 per cent— 
an‘expenditure which is a perfectly needless cost 
if the hog can be transported alive. There would 
also be a saving of the expense of repacking, and 
substituting ocean salt for western boiled salt. 
This expense has now to be submitted to, before 
inspection. 

pon the completion of a continuous railway 
with the East, the pork business ot Ohio will be re- 
volutionized. A large portion of the pork-pack- 
ing business must be transferred to the seaboard 
cities. 

This result, in connection with the influence to 
be exercised upon other live stock and upon bread 
stuffs, will give us the following schedule of 
freight, going east, that can, doubtless, be controll- 
ed by the Central Ohio railroad, viz:— 

[See foregoing table.] 
One-twentieth of the 

horses, 10,452;900 

Ibs. each........ 4,703 tons 
One-third of the 

horned cattle 116,- 

988, 1000 lbs. each 58,494 


Tons, 63,197 at 4c. per m. $353.903 20 
One-twentieth of the 
sheep,54,907—133 
Ibs, each........ 3,651 tons 
Onc-half of the hogs 
462,913 — at 200 
Ibs. each........ 45,291 

















Am’t of No. of No. of No.of No, of 49,942 at 2c. per m. 125,637 60 
Counties. Taxable Horses. Neat Sheep. Hogs. 
ai 17" in Cattle. $479,540 80 
1849. *826,000 barrels of flour, 89,200 tons, at 
Dollars. 2 cts. per mile—82 miles........... 146,300 12 
Belmont. 7,249,624 9,552 13,449 70,365 31,323|)Tobacco, wool, dried 
Guernsey.4,905,720 9,282 14,182 81,662 30,771] fruit, seeds, &c., &c. 
Msk’gm.10,816,029 11,839 19,676 81,785 37,645) say..........++-.+- 6,000 tons, 
Licking. .8,931,727 11,670 19,832 118,789 33,891| Return freights for eas- 
Franklin11,108,993 9,466 15,007 32,981 54,516) tern division, say ...30,000 
aed Sr cay on Hye 55,242 25, 
amp’gn4,956,71 ,172 12,753 46,870 27,093 36,000 at 4 cts. 132,000 00 
Miami.” 6277904 7'434 10,799 29,024 26,390|/Great mail twice daily, $200 per : 
Darke....3,281,236 6,340 10,803 23,418 29,369] mileeach line.... cc. .cce cece ce 56,000 00 
Preble.... 6,043,236 7,965 11,167 26,614 38,744) Freight list for western division, not 
Mont’ry. 12,622,331 9,935 13,996 29,019 34,243) embraced in the foreging, 34,940 
Butler...10,467,004 10,632 12,420 16,162 63,425] tons at 4 cents 584 miles Toon page 
Hamilton53887,166 12,419 12,239 9,379 37,672) 17)... cc. sees cece cece cece occ 81,759 60 
Clermont.6,534,215 8,379 10,687 22,195 51,076) Coal, (see pages 15, 16) 100,000 tons 
Warren..8,091,250 8,487 12,149 28,635 41,717) at 2 cts 584 miles............... 117,000 00 
Green....7,339,718 7,870 12,530 44277 36,484 —_——_ — 
Madison. 3,532,529 4,732 20,600 48,058 23.587 $1,012,601 52 
Clinton. ..4,467,533 6,795 11,485 49,491 40.538 aoe 
Highland.5,553,814 9,027 12,024 39,337 53,286 - — 
Ross... 10,247,961 10,228 24,129 30,350 66,483] * This aggregate is made up from parts of Frank- 
Pickaway.7,869,061 8,181 23,889 31,055 54,38Q|lin, Fairfield, Knox, and Belmont, and all of 
Fairfield. .7,490,984 10,166 16,724 48,105 42,414/Licking, Perry, Muskingum and Guernsey, and is 
Perry....3,570,619 6,411 11,018 49,473 20,578) a low estimate of their surplus; Muskingum alone 
Knox....5,727,936 8,407 14,377 85.883 24,659] in 1847 having shipped 213,000 barrels or flovr. 





Total.217,732,271 209,154 350,966 1,098,159 925,827 


Whole amount of taxable property of the State in 
1849 was $430,839,385. 

The population of the above counties at the pre- 
sent time is not far from 1000,000. 

The importance of this table, in making up our 
estimates, can only be fully appreciated, in the 
consideration that live stock can be transported on 
railways more cheaply, than driven on foot. Large 
numbers of horses, mules, and neat cattle, are now 





driven from Ohio, Kentucky, and I and, to 


Flour could be delivered by railway to N. York 
via Baltimore at 1124 cents per bbl., and by Phil- 
adelphia at 1183, which, independently of the great 
saving of time—an important element of value to 
so excitable an article of traffic as breatstuffs— 
would be 30 per cent cheaper than the present cost 
by canal, or by the New Orleans route. 

Looking to the prospective pressure of traffic to- 
wards the Central line, it is not assumed that the 
whole of this flour will be sent by railway; but 
that we can control it, if we can furnish convenien- 
ces for handling all the through freights that may 
be presented, as fast as desired, 



























TOPOGRAPHICAL CHARACTER OF THES WESTERN DIVi~ 
SION OF THE ROAD. 

Between Zanesville and Newark—25 miles— 
the maximum grade [oceurring only on two or 
three short ae is 20 feettu the mile. There 
fs.one short curve of 900 feet radius, and two of 
1,000 feet. The remainder of the line is either 
straight or of bass few: f curvature. ; 

The line from Newark to Colambus—333 miles 
—is but three-fourths of a mile longer than the air- 
line—has only about one and a half miles of curved 
line, and the remainder straight, of from three to 
thirteen miles stretch. Maximum grade, 43 feet to 
the mile. 

Gravel for the road-bed is very plenty along 
nearly the whole line. The bridges are to be 
Howe’s patent. All the materials used and the 
work done to be of the best description. In ever 
particular, so far as durability is concerned, the di- 
rectors are resolved to have a first class road. 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 

The best information to be obtained of statistics 
of travel upon the Ohio river, shows that there is 
a daily average of, at least, 100 passengers each 
way, between Ciscinnati and Wheeling—an ag- 
gregate of 73,000 per annum. 

he time occupied on the trip by first class boats, 
in a good state Ci “a.s, is renally 30 hours de- 
scending, and 46 b..se ascending. By railway— 
259 miles—the time arc aot exceed 10 hours. 
This saving of time woulu, certainly, withdraw 
from-the river two-thirds of its through travel— 
say per annum, 4&,666f 
Add through tra- 

vel, indicated 

(page 18) for 

western civi- 

BION 600 cece BBj040 


71,013 at $4 20—$298,254 60. 

Add for way pas- 

sengers, making 

10 miles each, 

say one-half of 

the number of 

through, (the us- 

ual proportion 

being § of the 

whole travel)...35,506 at 30 cts. ea—$10,651 80 


$308,916 40 
Freight list...» eeeeeeese ee eeeeeeee 1,012,601 52 


$1,321,517 92 
60 per ct. off for current expenses... 660,758 96 


ee eeee cece $660,758 96 





Net profits.....++++: 
Or 25 per cent.* on cost. 
Startling as this estimate may be, to those who 
do not kaow the west, the directors of the Central 
company are so well satisfied of the value of the 
enterprise they have in charge, and its future bus- 
iness, that they have ordered upon the portion un- 
Ger contract. the rock excavations and the founda- 
tions of the br dzes, to be made with relerence to 
an early construction of the second track. 


VALUE OF THE WESTERN DIVISION, ALONE. 
Lines of railway running east and west through 
Ohio—and intersecting at right angles the public 
works—without interfering materially with their 





* The traffic of the road may prove it necessary 
to increase the item of machinery beyund the 
amount estimated. This would reduce the present 
estimate of profits; but it is n.t usually consider- 
ed disadvantageous to a railroad, to be compelled to 
enlarge its business facilities. 

+ Should it be objected that this travel, diverted 
from the river, might be shared by the othgr two 
east and west lines, it may be answered, thafWwhat- 
ever deficiency shall result from such cause, will 


be amply made up, in the amount of local travel’ 


stimulated into existence by the railway, and for 
which no estimate is made. A large allowance 
should be claimed for this, because the immediate 
belt of country through which the Central road is 
located is more cdlensely populated than any other 
in Ohio, of equal extent, except the great Miami 
Valley. 
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revenues, 
trade.) will find those public works to be important 
auxiliaries. They will bring tothe more direct and 
more expeditious outlet, the traffic of portions ol 
country which, for years to come, may be destitute 
of railway facilities. 

; COAL. 

The geological structure of Ohio is, also, such 
as, necessarily, to induce a large amount of local 
commerce, upon railways running east and west. 

The westerly rim of the great coal-field of the 
State, entering the eastern boundary in Trumbul! 
county, sweeps south westerly to the line dividing 
Muskingum and Licking counties, and then south- 
erly to the Ohio river, in Lawrence county. The 
whole region cf country between this river and the 
lake, and extending west to the Wabash valley, in 
(ndiana, is destitute of mineral coal. The canals 
of Ohio have already made this article, ultimately 
to be indispensable, a large feature in their com- 
merce. Coal, introduced by such: channels, is al- 
ready extensively used in Clevelanc, Newark, Co- 
lumbus, Chillicothe and Dayton. At Xenia and 
Springfield it is furnished by railway from Cin- 
cinnati; but as Cincinnati receives its supplies 
from the upper valley of the Ohio river, the coal 
trade from that quarter, for interior Ohio, will cease 
as soon as railway connection is had with the coal 
mines tf Muskingum. 

EXTENT OF THE COAL TRADE. 

The statistics of the coal trade of Cleveland for 
1847, (probably much enlarged now.) show that 
while the foreign and coastwise demand took away 
but 336,442 bushels, there were retained for city 
use 903,180 bushels, or 31,600 tons. The aggre- 
gate ——_ of Columbus, Xenia, Springfield 
and Dayton is, now, nearly tour times as great as 
was the population of Cleveland in 1847; and by 
same ratio should consume annually 12,440 tons 
of coal. This ratio would, probably, be reduced at 
points where the cost of coal, in relation to word 
proves greater than the relative cost at Cleveland; 
but the deficiency will, probably, be made up by 
increase upon the ratio at Columbus. 

It is, we think, safe to assume that the coal busi- 
ness for the four places which cau be reached by 
us, will give to the central road the transportation 
of 100,000 tons per annum. 

BUILDING STONE. 

For building purposes at Columbus, stone has 
been transported by canal, trom Pike county, a dis- 
tance of 60 miles—and also from Hocking county, 
a distance of about 40 miles. How far the -delive- 
ry by railway, from the Licking quarries of a bet- 
ter article at a less price, will make traffic for our 
road, can only be conjectured—especially for a ra- 
pidly growing city like Columbus. 

MANUFACTURES. 


The city of Zanesville, with exhaustless mines 
of iron and coal, and blest with a water power un- 
equalled in the west, is destined to be the most im- 
portant manufacturing town in Ohio. It holds the 
first rank in ‘that respect already; and a railway 
outlet, to the diluvial region beyond the coal field, 
will furnish at once a very largely-increased de- 
mand for her manufactures, and open to her an ul- 
timately limitless market. In addition to the abun- 
dance and cheapness of the water power, coal can 
be furnished at the manufactories at 874 cents to $l 
per ton; and as the well cultivated country around 
it, gives a bountiful and cheap provision mar- 
ket, there must b2 opening for Zanesville manufac- 
tures of iron, nails, cotton,-glass, white lead, paper 
&«., a very enlarged range of traffic. 

As some evidence of the amount of trade with 
this place, and its neighborhood, could furnish to 
the western division of the Central road, indepen- 
dently of the large influences to flow from a rail- 
way junction at the important town of Newark, and 
also at Columbus. he Reports of the Board of 
Public Works show that, in 1847, the freight han- 
dled at Zanesville and Dresden alone. to say noth 
ing of the husiness of nine other trading points in 
the county, was three thousand tons more than the 
whole tonnage business of the Little Miami rail- 
road for the year 1849, And yet that road was able 
to declare ten per cent dividends upon an amount 
ot twice the estimated cost of the western division 
of the Central Ohio railroad! 


ee 


{which are-mostly derived from local) The 
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traffic of the western division of the Toad ises, 
timated at 34,940, which at 4 cents per mil, 





would yield a revenue of.,...,.... $91,789 0% 
100,000 tons of coal at2cts.......... 117,000 Uy 
Live stock at 3 cents per mile....... 43,032 6 
SE ee 0? 

: $307 896 60: 
Off 50 per cent expenses.... Sees cueee 153.948 30 
"$153,948 30 


Or 17 per cent upon cost. 


Report of the Engineer, 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF THE WILLIAMSPORT AND 
ELMIRA RAILROAD, AND COST OF CUNSTRUCTION, 
Below we give the substance of the report of 

the Engineer, T. E. Sickles, Esq., of a survey of 

the route of the above road, by which it is pro- 
posed to connect Philadelphia and Baltimore with 
the improvements of western New York, by a line 
through the interior of Pennsylvania. The fol- 
lowing is a description of the route, and statement 
of some of the resources of the section traversed: 

To the President and Directors of the Williamsport 
and Elmira Railroad: 

The first extends northerly, and intersects th 
Erie canal and Albany and Buffalo railroad av 
Geneva, via Seneca lake and railroad to Canan- 
daigua; the second runs eastwardly, by way of the 
New York ant Erie railroad, to the Hudson river; 
and the third extends westwardly by way.of the 
same railroad to Dunkirk on Lake Erie, and by 
continuation to Erie in Pennsylvania, and Buffalo 
in New York. 

The southern terminus at Williamsport connects 
with the Pennsylvania canal; which, ruaning 
southerly to Chesapeake Bay, joins at the present 
junction of the Juniata with the Susquehanna, 15 
miles above Harrisburg, the railroad to Philadel- 
phia, another to Baltimore, and a fourth to Cham- 
dersburg. 

As a general proposition, it is readily credited 
that a railroad seventy-five miles in length, open- 
ing a channel of rapid and unfailing communica-. 
tion where none previously existed, between lines 
of internal improvements extending from the ter- 
mini for many hundred miles in either direction, 
through a region. thickly settled and possessin 
great agricultural and mineral resources, woul 
prove a profitable investment for capital, provided 
its construction was attainable without overcoming 
great gor re obstables. 

The Williamsport and Elwira railroad not only 
possesses the general advantages of a road thus lo- 
cated, but will attract to itself, on completion, an 
amount of business which, to those most familiar 
with the resources of the region through which it 
passes, fully justify an entire confidence in the 
great value, importance and public utility of the 
road. 

It is proposed to exhibit briefly, and in general 
terms, the character of the business upon which 
reliance is placed to renier the road a profitable 
investment for capital, 

In addition to the ordinary way-freight and pas- 
senger business, the chief source of revenue will 
be derived, -1st, from the transportation of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal, and of iron to Elmira, to 
supply the demand of interior New York, and the 
return freights of salt and plaster to Williamsport ; 
and 2d, frum the great through passenger business 
between western New York, and places south of 
Philadelphia. ; 

The furmer cn'y awaits the constructicn of this 
railroad for its development, while the latter re- 
quires, in addition, the construcion of a railroad 
30 miles in length from Williamsport to Duncan’s 
Island, to direct it from the present circuitous 
route. 

It will be seen on examination that the Will- 
iamsport and Elmira railroad passes through the 
bituminuous coal region of Pennsylvania, where 
it approaches nearest, to the State of New York. 
In Ralston, on the line of the road, where the 
mines have been wurke! for many years, the char- 
acter of the coal and its superior quality for do- 
mestic use, for the generation of steam are 
well established; while the facility with which it 
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is mined, and certainty of position, give assurance 
of profitable oe operators, ‘Cucniver the 
means are provided for its transportation to a 
market. 

Western New York must soon receive its fuel 
from the coal fields of Pennsylvania, and this 
must come from those above described. The 
néarest deposits of anthracite coal to New York, 
are the Wyoming and Middle coal fields ot Penn- 
sylvania, whence the distance to Elmira from the 
former, by way of the North Branch canal and 
New York and Erie Railroad, is one hundred ‘and 
twenty-six miles, and from the latter, by way of 
the West Branch canal and Williamsport and 
Elmira railroad, is one hundred and thirty miles. 
In this point of view, it is a work of,great impor- 
tance to the people of this State, in opening to 
them a cheap and inexhaustible supply of coal, 
which, for all purposes of fuel, must soon take the 
place of wood. 

The following shows the relative distances by 
this route, from some of the principal towns of 
western and central New York, to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore : 

Miles, 
From Geneva to Baltimore, via New York and 
Philadelphia.. cove cbbe 


From Geneva to Baltimore, via ‘Williamsport 
and Elmira railroad............ 319 


Difference in favor of route by Willmp’t. .216 
From Utica to Baltimore, via New York..... 7 
From Utica to Baltimore, via nairemanpate and 

Elmira railroad.......... . 427 
From Elmira to New York, via New York and 
Erie railroad...... 
From Elmira to Philadelphia, \ 
port and Elmira railro cose os cece 
From Elmira to Baltimore, via ‘Williamsport 
and Elmira railroad.... vase.ce 
Between Geneva and Baltimore, which are 
points common to both lines from western New 
York to Washington, the distance at present tra- 
velled over is greater by two hundred and sixteen 
miles than by the route passing through Williams- 


via “Williams- 


rt. 

The distance from Williamsport to Elmira is 
75 miles. Of this distance, 25 miles is built, and 
has been in use several years, leaving only 50 
miles yet to be opened. 

The route is favorable; the grades in no case 
exceeding 52 feet tothe mile, and but one of this 
character. For extent of mineral riches, it is un- 
surpassed ; as a part of a great through route it 
is now one of no small consequence, and must re- 
ceive a large amount of travel between two widely 
separated sections.of country, in the summer time 
particularly. It will, at all seasons, give to the 
people of its line a choice of markets between 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore—a mat- 
ter frequently of very great advantage to the far- 
mer. Itis important, too, as connecting the sys- 
tems of internal improvement of two great States. 
The road, we understand, is now under contract, 
to be pushed forward with as much dispatch as 
possible. ‘The officers of the company are:— 
President—Ellis Lewis, Lancaster, Penn.; Secre- 
tary—Archibald Robertson, Philadelphia; Treas- 
ureresJ. B. Mitchell, Philadelphia; Superintend- 
ent—Robert Faries, Williamsport. 


For Sale. 
wo wr ne gga Ann Engines—10}‘tons weight, built 
ad Baldwin. ‘our Eight-wheele Passen- 
with - seats, all in aS oe ORRIS. order. 


ars, 
Tas * Aapwy Pron oad & Norristown Rail- 
and Green sts., Philadelphia. 3m 
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Iron Trade of Pennsylvania. 
OCUMENTS and Statistics relating to the Man- 
ufacture of Iron in the State of Pennsylvanid— 
giving a history of the manufacture from its com- 
mencement to this date, illustrated by di s. Al- 
so tables giving the address and capacity of every es- 
tablishment in the State. Prepared by direction of 
late wee of the trade held in Philadelphia, | ' 
or sale 
LINDSAY & BLACKISTON, Philadelphia. 
FIELDING LUCUS, Jr., Baltimore. 
HENRY G, NICHOLS, 79 Water st., N. Y. 
or at this office—price $1 00. 
It will be sent by mail to any order enclosing the 
money, and post paid. 


Wanted. 
A Second-hand Locomotive, ede ee from 10 to 
15 tons, A note, addressed at “ Railroad 
Journal” ater will receive attention, if sent soon. 
January 21, 1851. 
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Saenasay, neubenm.< 1, 1851. 





Jeffersonville Railroad. 
We have often spoken of this project, and we 
again refer to it for the purpose of pointing out its 
important relation to the railroads of Indiana, and 


| the general railroad system of the whole country, 


and as a great trunk line for the railroads of that 
State to the city of Louisville, the leading city of 
the lower Ohio, and the commercial mart of a 
large portion of Indiana. In the absence of any 
larger town within the borders, Louisville and 
Cincinnati are the two great commercial towns 
for the trade of Indiana. Louisville, as far as dis- 
tance is concerned, occupies much the best posi- 
tion in reference to this trade, in being much 
nearer the centre of the State. It has the addi- 


257| tional advantage of being situated on the falls of 


the Ohio, below which, the navigation is much 
more unobstructed than above, and being, for this 
reason, a cheaper shipping point for goods intend- 
ed to be forwarded via New Orleans. The Jeffer- 
sonville railroad runs from the Ohio, opposite 
Louisville, to Columbus, on the Madison road; 
and, in connection with it, forms an almost 
straight line to Indianapolis, a distance of 110 
miles, thus bringing the central portion of that 
State into direct communication with their appro- 
priate market. A glance at a map of Indiana will 
convey a much better idea the importance of this 
connection, than we can give by any description. 
It opens an outlet, and in a proper direction, for 
the central and richest portions of the State. For 
local traffic, few roads can show more flattering 
prospects, or presents better promise of a large 
and profitable business. We believe it would be 
difficult to present a similar work where the sec- 
tion of country traversed possesses greater re- 
sources for the profitable employment of a rail- 
road. 

But these considerations, which are believed to 
fully warrant the construction of this work, hardly 
arrest attention in a general “coup d’ cil” of the 
project. In looking at a map of Indiana, the fact 
that first strikes the eye, is the great number of 
lines of railroad radiating from Indianapolis. This 
town is so situated, that a mutual interest attracts 
to it nearly all the important lines in progress in 
the State, though this interest is not based upon 
any commercial inducements which it holds out. 
The Ohio river and the lakes are, and must always 
be, to a great extent, the natural outlets for Indiana, 
and these are the proper termini of its railroads, 
Indianapolis is simply a point of intersection. 

For all these roads the Jeffersonville is their vir- 


tual extension, their truck line to the leading 
town, and commercial centre of the lower Ohio. 
It is the trunk of the great tree of railroads which 
are now overshadowing the whole State; and for 
their trade and travel, in connection with Louis- 
ville-and the railroads radiating from that city, it 
is the appropriate and natural avenue. 

The general route of this road not only coincides 
with the line of convenience, but it is the only 
good outlet yet found, or that is believed to exist, 
between the central portions of the State and the 
Ohio river, until we approach the valley of the 
Wabash. The whole northern bank of that river 
is skirted by a continuous range of high hills, 
broken only by the gorge traversed by this road. 
The Madison road gains the tup of this ridge by 
an inclined plane of 446 feet. Ali the other lines 
leaving the Ohio, with the exception of the Evans- 
ville, encounter very severe grades. The summit 
by which this ridge is passed by this road, is only 
172 feet above the Ohio, and is the highest point in 
the whole line of 66 miles, ‘44¢ ruling grade in 
the direction of the traffic ic ~o feet to the mile, 
and only 26 in an opposite direction. These facts 
show the excellence of the line, and the cheapness 
with which the road can be operated. The road 
will be only 1} miles longer than a straight line. 
For that part of Indiana, the business of which is 
attracted to Louisville, it must be the great outlet, 
and this, without a rival. Such being the fact, 
from the natural configuration of the country, the 
amount of its prospective every person can see 
must be very rich. * 

We have thus far confined ourselves to a state- 
ment of the prospects of the road, from its local 
business; but the great lines now in progress in 
different parts of the country, and which require 
to be united to each other io give them their full 
efficiency and usefulness, have given to the Jeffer- 
sonville an importance in public estimation great- 
ly exceeding that arising from its local considera- 


.{tions. The great lines of railroad running east 


and west are more intimately connected with our 
foreign commerce, while those running west and 
south; coincide with the natural lines of our inter- 
nal trade. As we travel in this direction, each 
succeeding mile presents its appropriate product; 
the aggregate of all being considered necessary to 
supply the wants of each individual, The north 
furnishes the south with wheat and stock. The 
south sends to the north cotton, rice and sugar. 
In traversing three or four States we have all the 
productions of the temperate and torid zones, 
The people in the southern States are now actively 
engaged in finishing railroads north, for the pur- 
pose of opening avenues for the trade of which we 
have spoken. Nashville, Tennessee, is soon to 
have a railroad to Savannah and Charleston, and 
to Mobile, on the Gulf of Mexico. 'To meet these 
lines and extend them to Louisville, the most ac- 
tive measures are now in progress, and Louisville 
has just voted the sum of $1,000,000 to this object. 
The great inducement to this is the belief that the 
road to Nashville will, in connection with the Jef- 
fersonvMle, place Louisville on the great avenue 
of railroad communication between the north and 
south, and secure to her all the advantages that 
must result from such a position. For the purpose 
of securing, with still more certainty, to herself 
this end, she hase also voted to the Jeffersonville 
road the sum of $300,000, to aid in the extension 
of its line from Columbus to the Ohio State line 
at Union, via Cambridge City or Richmond, a 
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distance of 90 miles. At the latter point the road 
will intersect with the central Ohio lines running 
west, and the line from Cincinnati, via Hamilton, 
to Indianapolis. At Union it will unite with 
Bellefontaine and Indianapolis railroad, connect- 
ing with the lakes and the roads.of northern Ohio. 
The amount voted to the Jeffersonville road is am- 
ple, with which can be raised on the line of the ex- 
tension, to secure it construction. In a north- 
westerly direction the Lafayette railroad will be 
eventually extended to the south shore of Lake 
Michigan, thus opening a communication with 
the roads running around the south end of that 
lake, and extending east and west through Illinois 
and Michigan. 

An examination of a map will show that the 
Jeffersonville is the bond of union between the 
railroad systems of the opposite portions of the 
country. Louisville is, to a great point of radia- 
tion, south and east; Indianapolis north, north- 
west, and north-east. Upon this road, therefore, 
must be thrown, to a very large extent, the accu- 
mulated business of all these lines. 

Reading Railroad. 

An amendment to a bill passed last year, extend- 
ing the payment of the bonds of the Reading, due 
last year, until 1870, the object of which was to re- 
strain the company from making dividends on the 
stock while any of the bonds of 1850 remain un- 
paid, was called up in the Pennsylvania House on 
Wednesday, and defeated by a vote of 33 to 60. 





The Stock and Money Market. 

The fancy stock market has had a strong down- 
ward tendency this week. Of railroad stocks the 
greatest decline has been in the Erie and Reading, 
which in a short time have fallen 8 or 10 per cent. 
Other stocks on the fancy list have also dropped off 
rapidly. 

This decline does not indicate so much the actu- 
al state of the money market, as the distrust, which 
the excessive prices, at which stocks have been 
sold, have created on the part of banks and monied 
men. It has been easy for sometime to see that a 
revulsion must follow the existing state of things; 
and our banks and capitalists have been preparing 
for it by calling in their loans, and confining their 
favors to the wants of legitimate business. 

We are sorry to see the prices of the Erie stocks 
so much under the control of speculators. There 
has been no reason in the condition, management 
or prospects of the road, why the rise in the stocks 
should not have been gradual and regular, from the 
point of its recent lowest depression, up to the pres- 
sent moment. In all these respects, it has been 
constantly growing in the public confidence. The 
extent o} its final success, is, as is that of all un- 
opened roads, problematical; but until the road is 
opened, there is no reason why the well-founded 
anticipations, which can be neither proved nor dis- 
proved, except by results to take place, should not 
keep this stock at a reasonably fixed point, depen- 
dent upon the abundance or scarcity of money only. 
It is certainly much more for the interest of the 
public as well as for the company that the improve- 
ment should be regular, even if slow, rather than 
the fluctuations which we constantly witness, 
should occur. 

Speculations in stocks is the worst form of gam- 
bling, and is only tolerated upon the principle, that 
‘one murder makes a villain—thousands, a hero.” 
If similar combinations should be formed for the 
purpose of putting up the price of provisions or or- 





dinary merchandise, which are an every day oc-f 
currence on the stock exchange, the parties would 
be ridden on a rail, or indicted as nuisances.— 
Think of the fact, that a large and influencial body 
of men spend their whole lives in efforts to depre- 
ciate the price of preperty below the true value, 
and an equally large and influencial one, in efforts 
to palm it off beyond itsworth! If our Legislature 
should affix the penalty to the act that the offence 
deserves, and which it does to some not half so ag- 
ravated, it would make the selling of stocks deliv- 
erable on time, by a person who neither owns, nor 
expects to own a dollar’s worth, an indictable 
offence. He sells “ on time,” upon the expectation 
of being able before the maturing of the contract, 
to depress the stocks so much, that the purchaser 
will be glad to “settle his account,” that is, “ buy 
off,” and vice versa, with the purchaser. It is fatal 
to the character of a stock to have it become the 
subject of such operations, and in the end too often 
it becomes fatal to the value of the property which 
it represents. 


Money for all legitimate purposes is still suffi- 
ciently abundant. Securities of new roads continue 
to be in fair request, western securities regarded 
with increased favor. The adaption of railroads to 
the wants of the west, the cheapness with which 
they are built, the large business which must be 
thrown upon them, the prudent and eccnomical 
manner in which they are managed, will soon 
make their stock the favorite investment for capi- 
talists. There are too many people who must 
make money out of the construction of our eastern 
roads, to allow their cost to be confined within rea- 
sonable limits. It costs, too, a vast sum to disturb 
the vested rights of an old and thickly-settled com- 
munity. In the west, none of these items as yet 
make up the cost of a railroad; consequently all 
saved here, is so much added to the value of the 
investment. 

The principal sales for the week have been a 
large amount of bonds, say 4 or $500,000 of the 
Ohio Central railroad, and a sale of a smaller 
amount of Jeffersonville city bonds, on account of 
the Jeffersonville railroad. The rates have not 
been made public; but we have good reason for 
saying that they are fully up to our quotations, 
which are from 85 to 90 net for 7 per cents. At 
these rates there appears to be as yet no great diffi- 
culty in making sales. 

The action of Congress seems to forbid the idea 
of any change in the tariff during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Rails continue without much 
change, and may be purchased deliverable free of 
charge, in all our leading Atlantic ports, at from 
$40 to $41 per ton. We do not now anticipate 
much change for the present in this article, though 
the general opinion seems to be, that any change 
will carry up the price rather than depress it. 


“‘Stocks,” says the Boston Courier, of the 30th 
inst., ‘‘ were in good demand yesterday, the market 
was quite buoyant, and the transactions were large. 
There were large orders at the board, principally 
from New York, for the Fdgeworth land stock, and 
nearly two thousand shares were purchased at 
prices ranging from $114 to $124. Canton stock 
receded alittle, but the general impression appears 
to be, that much higher points of advance are yet 
to be reached, before any permanent decline will 
be sustained. 

Western railroad shares are in demand at $107. 
The receipts of this line are rapidly increasing. 
Last week the income was $3000 more than it was 
in the corresponding week of 1850. There has 
been a steady gain in receipts since Ist December, 


™ 
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SALES OF STOCKS IN BOSTON. , 
' Jan. 23. Jan. 30. 

Old Colony Railroad........:. 66% 68 

oston and Maine R.R........ 106% 1063 
Eastern Railroad...........-.. 1034 104 
Fitchburg Railroad. ........... 111} 111% 
Michigan Central Railroad.... 98 
Northern Railroad ............° 74 728 
Vermont Central Railroad. ..... 374 364 
Vermont and Mass. R.R..-..... 32 31% 
Western Railroad............. 107 
Ogdensburg Railroad.......... 393 
Rutland Railroad...... SEMI S28 56. 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R 99 
Boston and Worcester Railroad. 1064 1063 
Rutland Railroad Bonds........ 89 
Vermont and Mass. R.R. Bonds. 
Sullivan R.R. Mortgage Bonds .. 794 
Ogdensburg Railroad Bonds..... 994 
Vermont Central R.R. Bonds.... 92% 
Norfolk County R.R. Bonds. .... 69 
Boston and Providence R.R...... 84; 
Philadelphia, Wilm’gton & Balt. 31% 
Comnond RRisincin cde oiccivice SB 53% 
Connecticut river R.R.......... 78 78 
J" | aa 65 64 
Boston and Lowell.............. 115 
Boston, Concord & Montreal.... 4t 
Nashua & Lowell............... 109 

SALES OF STOCK IN NEW YORK. 
January 24. January 31. 
Sales. Sales. 
U.S ’67 Loan...... 116 1153 
RA veo edésnees 893 83 
Harlem.R.R........ 71 65 
Stonington......... 46 46 
Po 8 pee eee 24 21 
Norwich & Wor.... 674 634 
Albany & Sch’y R.R. 92 94 
Del. & Hudson..... 135 134% 
Rochester and Syracuse 115 
N. Y. and New Haven 1173 1163 
Reading: ...2. 260s. 69 58} 
Morris Canal....... 22 19 
Erie income ........ 993 98 
Madison and Indiana 101} 
Massachusetts, 


Boston and Worcester Railroad—-The annual 
report of the operations of this company for the 
past year, states the income for the year ending 
Nov. 1, 1850, to be as follows : 


Passengers. ..2. cece. soos $397,248 '78 
Freight 330,780 61 

















Mi cedanddd dees denscc) San 
Ri ccdackecccccccees WEG 
$749,526 84 
Reserved income last year, 
after deducting for ferry 
at Albany, paid Western 
TRUONG 6. oc. cccs ccs. Queue ee 
Premium on sale of bonds 
over expenses of sale.... 8,419 95 
10,828 63 
Total income......... sagas $760,355 47 
Working expenses.......... 377,041 08 
$383,314 39 
Deduct interest...........$21,297 73 
“« July dividend of 3 
© CU skceccae, 135,000 00 
«“ January dividend of 
34 per cent....... 157,500 00 
313,797 73 
69,516 66 


The increase of income over the last year has 
been : : 
From passengers.......$66,642 43 or 20 per cent. 
The decrease from freight 

DMO NONE 2200 sees Sees. 557 40 or 1-6 of 1 * 


The total gain from passengers, rents and mails, 
over last year is $67,415 69. The increase on 
passengers has been $51,359 43, on the local busi- 
ness, and only $15,283 on business from connecting 





to which time the annual accounts were made up. 


roads, The local freight receipts were less, and 








74 


from connecting roads, more. . ‘I'he fares were 
raised last January, and experience has satiefied 
the directors that it has increased the receipts and 
been satisfactory to the public. This increase has 
not teen from any additional trains run, as the 
whole number of miles run has been 3,996 less than 
last year. 

The expenditures tor repairs, &c., have been 
heavy ; 358 tons of new rails have been laid over 
12,000 new sleepers, two new stone bridges have 
been rebuilt, and the track at the Boston depot re- 
newed, &c. The equipment of the road has been 
kept in efficient repair, and provision made for new 
engines, &c., and notwithstanding all these outlays, 
the general result is that the expense account, com-4 
pared with last year, shows a diminution of $28,- 
510 27, with increased income of $46,165 69. 

The construction account has been reduced 
$25,684 17. The branches here show, with the 
exception of the Brookline and Milford, that the 
expenses of running exceed the income, yet the 
Brookline branch has made a profit of 6 per cent., 
and is increasing. 

The liabilities of the company are, the— 


Funded debt... .... ..0. sees sees coos «$370,000 00 
Floating “ .......ecscecscececcees. 94,984 29 
Balance dve other roads............. 108,674 56 


$578,658 85 

To meet this, the company have stock of the 

corporation, issuable in connection with the funded 

debt, 375 shares ; cash on hand, notes receivable, 

individual accounts, Norwich and Worcester rail- 

road bonds, &c., &c., $700,704 77. From which 

should be deducted, the— 

January dividend $157,500 00 
Balance of income....... 69,516 66 
19.950 00 









Amount credited to depre- 
ciation account........ 





246,966 66 


$453,738 11 
Which makes the difference between the means 
and liabilities, $124,920 74, and to pay which bal- 
ance, they have the remaining bonds and stock 
authorized by the stockholders, $125,000; and in 
addition they have— 
Iron, fuel, &c...... coos oes oe 117,247 51 


Lands belonging to the com any, esti- 
0 yo iuating cay. 978,930 62 


$395,478 13 

With these resources, it is believed that the 
stock need not be increased over $5,000,000. 

The directors conclude their reports as follows : 


“ We congratulate the stockholders on the fair 
ae and increasing income of theroad. The 
year may be considered a favorable one, espe- 
ciall 


Bt nnsece cece cece veces 





in passenger bnsiness. It would be unrea- 


sonable to anticipate an increase during the current |g 


year, equal to that of the year just past. But we 

cannot doubt that we shall continue, as in past 
ears, to realize a healthy sound growth in the 
usiness and resources of the road. 

The net earnings of the year have besn about 7} 

r cent. Had we thought it a sound policy to 

isregard the depreciation of equipment, and work 
the road with a more strict regard to present 
— rather than to its permanent condition and 
uture expenses of repair, we might have shown 
a profit of 8 per cent. e could have divided this 
year 7% per cent., had we not been satisfied of the 
soundness of the policy stated last year, of having 
in reserve a fund to meet contingent liabilities, to 
which all roads are exposed, from fire or serious 
casualty. 

Put we were satisfied that you would prefer 
the ultimate safety of your investment, and the 
permanent soundness of the stock, to immediate 

rofit. We have therefore withheld the sum of 
So0.516 66 (all ah $10,828 63 of gtk se 

e regular earn of the year just ») as 

reserved income.” 
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Old Colony Rawroad.—The annual report of the 
Old Colony railroad has been published. The re- 
pts for the year ending Nov. 30, 1850, were :— 
cual... eeeeee sees eens $196,432 09 

" 65,430 81 
23,108 27 


ight.... oer sees sere sepe seve 








§ mails, rents, Gh. coca estaded 11,199 7 
$296,170 79 
The expenses have been 
Interest on bonds........ $19,798 00 
Rents to South Shore and 
Dorchester and Milton 
Railway (estimated).. 27.592 86 
General expenses....... 168,281 21 
$215,702 07 





Leaving net earnings for the year.... $80,468 72 
Deducting amount credited to contin- 
Gent fand......cercccevessecsesese 30,000 00 


* 
«+. $70,468 72 





ROBO i i 5 odie deee pienctewe 
The receipts in 1849 were. $275,067 88 
Expenses, less rents and 
interest........ 167,486 71 
Which makes an increase of receipts over last 
ear of about $22,000, and the expenses about 
$850. The amount of stock on hend of various 
kinds amounts to $36,579 26. The balance of in- 
come on hand, after making surdry deductions, 
leaves a balance of $21,216 18, which has been 
charged off for general depreceations. The whole 
floating debt has been paid, with the exception of 
some unsettled claims, but the cash on hand and 
some due, perfectly good, will more than pay every 
claim known to exist, excepting bonds. 


The whole amount of bonds due 


eeeeees 





January 1, 1854............. $328,800 
Bonds of the D. and M. R. R. 
endorsed by the Co.......... 30,€00 
Bonds to the South Shore, guar- 
anteed by the Co.... .... wees 6,800 
Total ......0..secscececececces $865,600 
The whole number of shares out- 
standing, 18,542..........0. ° $1,854,200 





Railroads in Georgia, 
The Macon Journal gives the following table 
showing the extent of railroads in operation and 
progress in Georgia. 


1. Central road from Savannah to 


Macon, completed...........e+++.. 191 miles. 
2. Georgia road from Augusta to 
Atlanta, completed.........0-000-. I71 “ 
Macon & Western road from 
Macon to Atlanta, completed....... 101 - 
4, Western & Atlanta road from 
Atlanta to Chattanooga, completed... 140 “ 
5. South-Western road from Maze 
con to Oglethorpe, nearly completed. 51 
6. Muscogee road from Columbus 
to Fort Valley, on South-Western in 
DOORS cvicca wece sc Sebctovecedsees * Fh “ 
7. Atlanta & West Point road 
from Atlanta to West Point, in pro- 
Manas cacccackasnesecasasecses. OD . 
8 Milledgeville road from Gordon 
to Milledgeville, in progress....... 18 “ 
9. Eatonton road from Milledge- 
ville to Eatonton, in progress...... m. * 
10. Wilkes road from Double 
Wells to Washington, in progress... 18 “ 
11, Athens branch from Union 
Point to Athens, complete.......... =. 2 
12. Burk road from 80 mile station 
on Central road to Augusta in pro- 
PePEE che wags BWkscneaNeesissncoeee. 0B, 
Total completed and in progress.... 960 miles, 


From this, it appears that Georgia has in opera- 
tion the Central, Georgia, Macon & Western, and 
Western & Atlantic roads and the Athens branch, 
making an entire distance of 642 miles. The 
South-Western, 51 miles, will be in operation iv 
90 days. The Atlanta and West Point road, 30 
miles—the Muscogee road, 25 miles—the Burke 
road, 23 miles, and Milledgeville road 18 miles, 
making a total of 147 miles, will be put in opera- 
tion the present season This will make the 
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whole extent. of railroad in seperation in Georgia 
by 1852, 789 miles, leaving 174 miles to be com- 
pleted. This will, no boubt, bé accomplished in 
two years, when the system of internal improve. 
ments in the State will be almost completed. 

The roads already in operation are all prosper 
ous, and are real from 8 to 16 per cent. clear 
aoe per annum. us is demonstrated the wis- 

om and importance of a proper system of improve- 
ments. Georgia, after expending nearly fourteen 
millions of dollars, is now twice as rich as when 
she commenced her noble enterprises. 

[To the above list should have been adced the 
Rome branch road, completed, 17 miles. This will 
make the length of railroad now in operation 659 


miles.—Eps, Rerus.[ 





Missouri. 

This hitherto apparently remote State is soon to 
be one of the foremost in railroad enterprises. The 
two leading lines engrossing the aitention of her 
people are, the road leading from St. Louis to the 
west line of the State, or the south bank of the 
Missouri river, and the other from Hannibal, on 
the Mississippi, to St. Josephs. 

At the recent session of the legislature, the gov- 
ernor of the State recommended that ‘ For every 
$50,000 collected and expended upon the road by 
the company, let the State issue its bonds to the 
company for such amount as will, by a proper 
calculation, afford the means, from time to time, of 
carrying on the work to its completion.” 

That this proposition will meet the approval of 
the legislature, there seems to be nodoubt. A bill 
to this effect has been favorably reported upon by 
the committee on internal improvement, at the 
head of which is Mr. Allen, the president of the 
Pacific railroad (the line running from St. Louis.) 
The report we give below. 


The following report was submitted in the 
Senate, on the Sth inst., by Mr. Allen, of St. Louis, 
from the committee on internal improvements : 

Mr. President—The committee on internal im- 
provements, to whom was referred the bill to expe- 
dite the construction of the Pacific railroad, and 
also the bill to expedite the construction of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad, have had the 
same under consideration, and instruct me to re- 
port the same back tothe Senate, united in one bill, 
with such amendmends only in the phraseology as 
were necessary to suit the change in their relations, 
and recommend the passage thereof. 

The committee authorise me to add further, that 
they are unanimously of the opinion’ that these two 
railroads are modes of improvement of the most 
profound interest and importance, perfectly within 
our ability to accomplish, and clearly of general 
and permanent utility. The late experience of’ the 
world has placed railroads far beyond all other 
modes of locomotion and transportation, For pas- 
sengers, and the more valuable articles of mer- 
chandise, they are far superior to the most splendid 
water courses. Wherever located, they exercise an 
astonishing influence in ameliorating the condition 
of society, in stimulating productive industry, in 
developing the resources of a country, and in aug- 
menting the public wealth. They are not less 
valuabletoan agricultural community than to one 
engaged exclusively in commerce. ‘The former is 
obliged to pay for the transpzrtation of his produce 
to market, and also for the transportation of the 
commodities which he procures in exchange for 
his own consumption. He is thus doubly interested 
in diminishing its cost. Taking every thing into 
consideration, railroads are a cheaper muide of 
transition and transportation than any other. The 
are uniform in their charges, punctual and expedi- 
tious in their work, and while they may be consi- 
dered as almost perfectly safe, as well in regard to 
human life, as in reference to the carriage and 
delivery of property, they also affurd a wonderful 
saving of time, labor, money, and wear and tear of 
mind and body. 

By calculations made upon the experience of 
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railroads in England, it is regarded asa truth ‘sufii-, 


ciently exact for all practical purposes, that the 
chabets ainst a passenger Toles his life in 
travelling 300 miles upon a railroad are 217,879 to 
1; and out of 400,000 packages of merchandise 
transmitted by railroad, only 1 was lost. 

Missouri, at this time, occupies a rare position. 
As is remarked by the Governor, the eyes of the 
nation are now upon her. Her destiny is on 
depending on the movement shenow makes, The 

uestion of location for a continental road to the 

acific, is now pending in Congress. A survey 
of the southern route is now going on, and is partly 
completed. The northern project, with which the 
name of Whitney is identified, is recruiting new 
strength. It is for Missouri to say whether she 
will interpose at this time, a voice louderthan can 
be raised from any other State west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Railroads have been resorted to by nearly every 
State in the Union, as the greatest modern levers 
of power to speed them onwards in the race of 
civilization. Over two hundred roads are now 
in active and useful operation in the United States, 
constructed at a cost of something like three hun- 
dred millions of dollars. They are compensating 
the States which have created them a hundred 
fold, while they are earning at the same time a fair 
profit on the capital invested. In this spirit of 
enterprise and race of public improvement, Mis- 
souri is behind nearly all her sister States. The 
committee confidently hope, that from this period, 
she will enter upon a new career, and take that 
high rank which she is evidently capable of assu- 
ming, and which her geographical position and 
unexampled natural resources will enable her easily 
to maintain. 

The two railroads contemplated, seem to the 
commiitee to be entitled to the aid of the State. 
The companies engaged in them are further ad- 
vanced in their organization and preparations for 
work, than any in the State known to this com- 
mittee. Such is the interest felt in them by the 
people, and such their means already subscribed, 
that the committee are firmly of opinion that the 
passage of the bill herewith reported will ensure 
the construction of both these works within a 
period to be limited only by the practicability of 
procuring labor. The credit of the State is firm 
and good. Her bonds can be easily negotiated, 
and the money realized as needed by the compa- 
nies, and the companies assume to exonerate the 
treasury of the State from the payment of a dollar 
incash. No new taxation is proposed—none will 
be necessary, though the resources of tte State will 
be increased. The works themselves are looked 
upon abroad as works ofgreat merit. The passage 
of this bill will give to them a new confidence, and 
bring to them fresh support. Subscriptions to 
the capital stock will immediately increase ; the 

eneral Government may immediately follow with 

er propeeed grants of public lands ; and of course, 
as the resources of the companies thus increase, 
the necessity for the issue of all the bonds au- 
— by the bill will be proportionably dimin- 
ished. 


In yegard to the mode proposed of aiding these 
works, the committee feel assured that the expe- 
rience of other States has proved it to be decidedly 
the best. The expenditure of private capital to 
the amount of one-half or one-third the cost of the 
work, has been found to ensure an economical 
management. By a loan of the public credit upon 
the security furnished by the works themselves, 
the State does not become involved in the direction. 

Private interest is generally found to be more 
keen! 
this character than the public, acting through offi- 
cers who do not always feel an immediate respon 
sibility. The bill is framed in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Governor, and with the 
forms of proceeding in similar cases, in States of 
high character for their enlightened experience and 
just administration of public affairs. 

Although there are some subjects of a Findred 
nature before the committee, they are of opinion 
that these two railroads ought to be distinctly 
presented, and considered separately from other 
schemes of internal improvement. d, although 
the committee feel disposed to encourage all prac- 
ticable measures of improvement, yet they strongly 


alive to the proper direction of works of 


‘ 
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, and res’ ully recommend, that the present 
bill may not be clogged or encumbered with them. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
THOMAS ALLEN, 
Ch’n Committee on Internal Improvement. 
January 8th, 1851. 


The construction of these roads, looking, as they 
do, to a terminus on the Pacific coast, is a matter 
of great interest to the whole country, and gives a 
new importance to the lines now in progress, and 
which are to connect them with the great Atlantic 
cities. 





Albany and Schenectady Railroad. 
The annual report of this company we have re- 
ceived, and it presents the annexed favorable 
results : 


The receipts for the six months ending the 3lst 
of January, 1850, have been as follows: 





From passengers. ........$71,519 89 
From freight......,...... 38,370 23 
For mail service.......... 1,700 00 
POR TENW ike cccs ciccsess Eww 
$113,155 41 

The disbursement for ope- 

rating the road and re- 

laying three miles of 

track have been........ $42,097 26 


Interest paid on bonds.... 23,050 56 
Amount contributed to re- 





servefund............+. 2,500 00 
$67,647 82 
Net earnings for six months..... $45,507 59 
Equal to 4% per cen. 
Deduct dividend of 34 per cent....... 35,000 00 





Balance .... 00 cece seccceces- $10,507 59 

Being a surplus from the net earnings of the 
half year’s business to be carried to the credit of 
reserve fund, which will leave the balance to the 
credit of that fund of $36,696 17. 
The receipts for the fiscal year com- 

mencing February 1, 1850, and end- 

ing January 31, 1851, have been..$214,786 52 
Repairs, expenses, interest 

and contribution to re- 

serve fundto August 1, 

1850, as per report...... $63,067 63 
For iron to re-lay track, 

charged to expenses, be- 

ing balance on hand, 





Aug. 1, 1850.......... 3,563 48 
Repairs, expenses, interest 
and contribution to re- 
serve fund, February 1, 
TOG ecscleccecdeccsess . GEG 
—————$———- $134,278 93 
WUC hi dc ctaec ccs cebceces eas $80,507 59 


Being net earnings for the year of 8 
per cent on the capital stock of the } 
company, out of which 7 per cent 
dividends have been declared to the 
stockholders, amounting to......... $70,000 00 





Balance to credit of reserve fund, $10,507 59 
The receipts for 6 months, ending Jan. 
Bl], WETE. 0000 ccce cove socccccce cece 
The estimate Ist Aug. last was 


$113,155 71 
108,900 00 








Excess of receipts over estimate... 4,255 71 
The receipts for the 6 months, ending 

Jan. 31, 1851, were... coos sees cove $113,155 71 
The receipts tor corresponding period, 

ending Jan. 31, 1850, were........ 95,862 70 





Increase 18 per cent.... ee++ $17,293 O1 
The business of the year has met the most san- 
guine expectations of the friends of the road; 
the increase has been 10 per cent, and the aver- 
age annual increase for seven years has been 17 
per cent perannum. There does not appear any 
reason bey | the increase of the present year 
should not be as large as the preceding one; on 
the contiary, the opening of the Rome and Cape 


. 
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Vincent.road to Watertown early in the spri 
and the, re-laying of the. aega and shenees 
tady road with heavy T rail, forming aconnec- 
tio at Schenectady with this company; wou 
warrant an estimate based upon larger anticipated. 
increase. T6be within, rather than beyond, what 
will be realized the coming year, we present an 
estimate based upon an increase of only 12 per 
cent, Viz: : 
Receipts for the year ending Jan. 31, 
185 $214,786 52 
774 38 


$240,560 90 
Deduct for expenses, repairs, interest, 
&c., (which were $134,278 the past 
year) eeeer eeee eeee eeese eee eee e-140,000 00 


$100,560 90 

Leaving a nel balance, equal to 10% per cent, 
upon the capital stock. — 

The present road, bed and track, are in excel- 
lent condition, and will require no material repairs 
during the ensuing year. Arrangements are now 
making to lay, with heavy iron, the remaining 8 
miles of double track, which, it is expected, will 
be completed early in the coming season—this 
done, the company will have a double track, of the 
first class in every respect, throughout the entire 
length of their road, and and equipment of the best 
quality, and in pertect order, amply sufficient for 
the increasing business of the company. 


Hanover Branch Railroad. 

This railroad will be 13 miles long, to extend 
from the village of Hanover, in York county, to 
the Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad, which it 
is to intersect about 20 miles south of York. The 
directors have placed the work under contract, and 
appointed T. E. Sickels, of this city, engineer of 
the road. 

The route was examined instrumentally about a 
year ago, and it was ascertained that a line could 
be located without requiring steep grades or curves 
of less radius than 1,000 feet, while the cost of cons 
struction per mile would be much less than the 
average cost of railroads in that State. 

The village of Hanover is surrounded for many 
miles by a populous and highly productive agricul- 
tural region, for which this road will become the 
outlet. There is nodoubt but that the increased 
facilities for the cheap and rapid transportation of 
commodities to the Baltimore market to be afforded 
by this railroad,.will secure profitable returns for 
the investment required in its construction. 


1 sere eee e See seee eeee eeee sees 
Twelve per 


cent increase.........0.. 














Massachusetts. 

The Worcester and Nashua railroad company 
held their annual meeting in this city on Thurs- 
day, and chose the following gentlemen directors 
for the ensuing year: 

Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester; Isaac Davis, 
of Worcester ; Jacob Fisher, of Lancaster; Thom- 
as Chase, of Nashua; Alexander DeWitt, of Ox- 
ford; Edward Lamb, of Boston; Seth W. Fowle; 
of Boston ; George Bowen, of Worcester ; Edward 
Freeman, of Springfield. 

The meeting was fully attended, and there was 
considerable discussion on a proposition to instruct 
the board of directors to make arrangements to car- 
ry passengers and freight between Worcester and 
Boston and Nashua and Boston, by way of the 
Fitchburg railroad from the junction at Groton, at 
the same rates as are charged on the direct routes 
between those places. Without coming to a deei- 
sion, the meeting adjourned to Friday in Nashua. 
Barre and Gardner Railroad.—The following 
gentlemen were chosen directors, at alate meeting 
of the proposed railroad from Worcester to Barre 
and Gardner: 


John W. Lincoln, Stephen Salisbury, Wm. A. 











fe 


16 
Wheeler, W. T.Merrifield, H. N. Tower, of Wor- 


cester ; John Brooks, of Princeton ; Seth Caldwell, 


J..W. Jenkins, Jr., John Smith, of Barre; Na- 


thaniel Hammond of Boston;*Joab*S. Holt, of 
Holden; Henry Prentiss, of Hubbardston ; Levi 


Heywood, of Gardner." John W. Lincoln, Presi- 
dent; Caleb Dana, Treasurer and Clerk.— Wor- 
eester Palladiwm. 





Ohio. 


Railway from Sandusky to Toledo.—A survay of 


that portion of the Lake shore line, from Sandusky 


to Toledo, under the superintendence of William: 
Durbin, Esq. has been completed, the substance of 


which we give below. It will be seen that there 
exists no objection to this line on account of expense 
of construction. Below we give a portion of the 
report of Mr. Durbin - 


The line of survey starts near the intersection of 
ill street, on the west line of 


Tiffin avenue and 
the corporation of Sandusky; thence to Venice, 
crossing Coal creek, near itsoutlet ; thence curving 
towards the north, with a radius of 5,730 feet, it 
reaches the south shore of Sandusky bay at Reed’s 
Point—distant four miles and 304 rods from the 
starting plade. It then crosses the bay from 
Reed’s to Mixer’s Point, a distance of 7,380 feet, 
and, pursuing the same course for three-tourths of 
a mile farther, it curves to the west with a radius 
of 5,730 feet; thence in a direct line to Port Clin- 
ton, the county seat of Ottowa. The line crosses 
the Portage river near its month, and following the 
south shore of Lake Erie, a mile and a quarter, it 
then bears to the south, occupying, for two miles, 
the timbered ridge between Portage river and Le 
Carp marsh ; thence in a direct line crossing Le 
Carp creek at a favorable point a few rods north 
of the Port Clinton & Toledo free turnpike bridge, 
274 miles to the east bank of Maumee river, op- 
posite to Toledo. The whole distance from the 
western line of Sandusky city, to the east bank of 
Maumee river is 43 miles and 5,200 feet. 

Of this distance, 

41 miles 3,760 feet are straight line. 


0 “ 2200 “ curvature of 8,600 ft. rad. 
1 ee 4,550 it) iti 1730 te 
43 5,200 “ 


TABLE OF GRADIENTS. - 
Level, to 2 feet per mile, 27 miles, 5,268 feet 
Diet to 6... B=" sta, 


“ 


5“ t 8“ « « 5 « Begg « 
8 ‘ to10 iii iii « 0 iii 4,752 oe 
13,5 “ “ “atMaumee r.3,894 “ 

43 5,200 « 


From the above table it will be seen that 
es pr c’t. of the grades do not exceed 2 ft. permile. 


“ 5 “ “ “ 
96 “ 


ii 8 “ ce “ 

The greatest elevation attained, above the waters 
of Lake Erie is 37,45 feet. There is one continu- 
ous grade line 12 miles long, ascending 22.5 feet 
from the 23d tothe 35th mile—less than two feet per 
mile—and so nearly does the natural surface of the 
country conform to the gradient that, excepting the 
crossings of Crane and Cedar creeks, the embank- 
ment on these twelve miles is less than four feet 
at its highest point. The 'ravine of Crane creek 
is 600 feet wide, with an average hight of embank- 
ment of 8.4 feet; that of Cedar creek is 630 feet 
wide, with an average filling 9.6 feet.—These are 
the two heaviest embankments on the rout. 

An effort was made to obtain a straight line from 

Port Clinton to Toledo—31 miles—but the marshes 
of the Portage on the left, and of Le Carp on the 
= rendered it expedient to locate the road on the 
ridge dividing these streams; this is done by using 
a reverse course of 8,600 feetradius which gives 
us dry timbered land for our line and lengthens it 
only 190 feet.‘ From the west end of the reverse 
curve we have one straight line, of 27} miles, to 
Maumee river. 
, The crossing “of ‘Sandusky bay is regarded | by 
— — de ee 8 obstacle, in the con- 
8 on of a railroad on the direct rout between 
Sandusky and Toledo, 


“ a ce 





“Aside from the fact that numerous similar cross- 
ings have been made without difficulty, in other 
sections of the country, a careful examination of 
this particular locality,-and a series of sonndings 
taken at short distances, have satisfied me that it is 
entirely feasible to construct a permanent railway 
across it, between Reed’s and Mixer’s “ Points,” 
at a moderate cost. The greatest depth of water 
in our line of crossing is 10.6 feet, and the average 
depth of the whole distance is 8.23 feet. The bot- 
tom is composed, chiefly of stiff clay of great tena- 
city, into which we forced an iron rod from two to 
five feet: this in some, places is over laid with a 
softer material. 
+—-INo rock, or stone, was detected in any of our 
soundings, nor is there any reason to apprehend 
me least difficulty from that source in driving 

iles, 

By a combination of crids filled with stone and 
piles firmly driven, it is believed that a substantial 
and entirely safe foundation for the road can be 
made. It is proposed to place the cribs, or piers, 
200 feet, and the piles 7 feet apart from centre to 
centre, in the direction of the road. A draw-bridge, 
with an opening of sufficient width to pass the 
largest crait that can navigate the upper bay and 
river, will be placed in‘ the channel, and the en- 
trance to it so protected by long and solid piers on 
each side of the railway, that vessels can ap- 
proach, or leave, it with safety and without im- 
properdelay. It will also be necessary to place a 

raw-bridge at the crossing of Portage river, and 
the accompanying estimate embrace the cost of 
such a structure. 

The estimate for graduation contemplates a 
width of 22 feet, at bottom, in excavations, and 15 
feet, at top, on embankments, with the usual slope 
for each. 


ESTIMATED.CCST. 


Clearing, Grubbing & Graduation........ $45,137 
Masonry and Bridging..........+....+.+.34,687 
Ballasting 424 miles... 2... see sees ceeees 34,020 


ee RR Se ma 
Side tracks, water stations, engine-houses & 
turning platforms............. éeee 0B, 
Right of way, salaries, engineering and con- 
tingencies 12,000 


Total cost...... $00 00000000 00 0600 $151,434 
Or $3,442 per mile. 








English Rallways. 

Herapath’s Railway Journal publishes a table 
showing the traffic returns of the principal English 
railroads for nine years past, together with the 
number of miles of new railway annually opened. 
By this table it appears that the whole extent of 
line in operation at the commencement of 1843 was 
1,417 miles. Since that time the number of miles 
opened were, according to the above table, in 1843, 
56 miles; in 1844, 194 miles; in 1845, 263 miles; 
in 1846, 593 miles; in 1847, 839 miles; in 1848, 
975 miles; in 1849, 835 miles; and in 1850, 1,078 
miles; but the latter include several railways 
which were open in 1849, but the traffic returns 
were not published. The number of miles opened 
during the past year in the United Kingdom was 
about 591. The annual increase in the traflic 
receipts has been very considerable, partly arising 
from the continued development of traffic on the 
trunk lines, and partly from the additional receipts 
derived from the opening of new lines and branch- 
es. The increase of traffic in the year 1843 over 
that of the preceding year amounted !o £500,874 ; 
in the year 1844, to'£768,337; in 1845, to £1,058,- 
342; in 1846, to £1,020,650; in 1847, to £1,285,- 
797;; in 1848, to £1,083,335 ; in 1849, to £954,811; 
and in 1850, to £1,741,418. 

The average traffic receipts per mile per annum 
were as follows :—For 1842, £3,118; for 1843, £3,- 
OR5 ;*for 1844, £3,278; for 1845, £3,469; for 1846, 
£3,305; for 1847, £2,870; for 1848, £2,556; for 
1849, £2,302 ; for 1850, £2,227, 
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’ The amount of capital expended on the railways 

referred to in the table up to July, 1842, was £52,- 
380,100; in 1843, £57,635,100; in 1844, £63,489,- 
100; in 1845, £71,646,100; in 1846, £83,165,100; 
in 1847, £109,528,000; in 1848, £148,200,000; in 
1849, £181,000,000; and in 1850, £219,762,730. 

The average cost of the railways per mile in op- 
eration would appear to be, in 1842, £34,690; in 
1843, £36,360; in 1844, £35,670; in 1845, £35,070; 
in 1846, £31,860; in 1847, £31,709; in 1848, £34,- 
234; in 1849, £35,214; and in 1850, £35,229. The 
increase in the average cost per mile is a bad fea- 
ture in railway statistics, because it shows that the 
continual additions to the capital accounts of the 
old and completed lines, far outweigh all the pro- 
fessed advantages of constructing thousands of 
miles of new lines and branches, at considerably 
less cost than the average expenditure per mile on 
the old trunk lines. 

In addition to the above there are a number of 
lines that made no traffic return. The extent of 
these lines is 495 miles. Tho length of these, added " 
to the above, would make the aggregate length of 
line 6,753 miles; the cost, £330,522,731; and an 
average receipt per mile of £1,944, and a cost of 
£34,238. 





Lead. 

Another extract, bearing the date, (Dubuque, 
Jan. 12,) announces recent discoveries of lead, 
giving a description of one of the heaviest leads 
that has ever been struck in the mining country: 
“This Jead was struck by Thomas Evans, (an old 
miner). After the shaft was sunk directly into the 
cave, as it isa continuance of caves, a general in- 
vitation'was given to all who wished to see it be- 
fore removing any of the mineral. The first day, 
270 persons, ladies and gentlemem, myself among 
the number, visited it. ‘The shaft enters a large 
cave, from 12 to 15 feet high, and almost complete- 
ly covered with mineral. ‘Thereis one piece, lying 
along the north wall, 48 feet long, and, without ex- 
aggeration, I would say that it is three feet square. 
This cave is eighteen hundred feet long, but the 
mineral does not showin the entire length. There 
is one more place which I must speak of. There 
are two sheets hanging down from the cap, about 
6 feet 10 or 12 inches thick, and 60 feet long. 
They areas white as snow. The cave is about 15 
feet wide, and, in most places, is completely cover- 
ed, bottom and top, with the precious stuff. I think 
he can take one thousand dollars worth a day for 
twenty days in succession. There have been sev- 
eral leads struck in this part of the mines this win- 
ter, but the mines through Wisconsin and Illinois 
have not done much.” 





Zinc Compounds not Injurious to Health. 

At alate meeting of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, M. Sorel, replying to some authors who, at 
preceding sessions of the Academy, had made ob- 
servations tending to show that zinc was not innoc- 
uous, stated that, for fifteen years, he had employ- 
ed in his establishment, for the galvanization of 
iron, several hundred workmen, a large number of 
whom were engaged in pulverizing and sifting the 
gray suboxide of zinc, for galvanic painting, and 
in no instance had any of the workmen of the es- 
tablishment, although in the midst of an atmos- 
phere containing much of the oxide, suffered at 
all from it. 'The white oxide of zinc had also been 
fabricated for some months, without any ill effects, 
although the men breathe considerable quantities 
of the oxide. 





Population of Missouri. 
The population of this State by the last census, 


is 681,547. The increase for the past 40 years is 
as follows : 

1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850. 
20,845 66,856 140,455 384,702 681,547 


Of the aggregate, 593,930 are free, and 87,617 


slaves, 
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English Ratlroads, 

The Railway market has been the scene of great 
excitement this week, prices having gone higher 
than they have been since the commencement o 
the memorable panic. As an instance, we may 
mention that London and North Western Stock, 
which closed on Friday last, at 120, opened on 
Monday morning at 122, and within an hour were 
done at 127, while the closing price to-day is 126 
to 127. Great Western Stock has also had a sud- 
den elevation. Shares which a few weeks since 
= thought dear at 50, have met with eager buy- 
ers at 77. The same kind of change is observable 
in the quotations of nearly every description of 
shares—very: much to the satisfaction of share- 
holders ana “the Bulls.” The cause of this sud- 
den alteration is evidently the increasing confidence 
of the public, who have come into the market and 
taken up shares. This has made stock scarce for 
transfer; and the a opinion of “the Bears,” 
which were so generally adopted some months 
since, being now regarded as fallacious, those who 
sold stock under a panic, are now replacing it as 
theycan. The speculators come in to assist them 
in raising prices, and hence it is not at all impro- 
bable that the quotation may go much higher be- 
tween this time and the next payment of the rail- 
pee ‘nm in January.—London Atlas, Decem- 

er 14, 





Census of Maryland. 





Census of Kentucky. 
The following are the statistics of the population 
of this State by the census of 1850: 


Total population of the state........ 
Total number of Free inhabitants.... .... .782,107 


« +002 993,344 


PROD candchanepansrnac ed 211,237 
Deaths during the year... 15,271 
Farms in the state....... 82,059 
Dwellings......- «cece ooh 0,743 

3,495 


Establishments of produc- 
Total population in the state in 1840.... ..779,828 


“ cc 
“ « 
iti 
“ ‘ 


tive industry.......... 


Total number of Free inhabitants in 1840.597,570 
“ce “ hite “ c , 590, 
" . Slaves “ « 182,258 


Free colored persons in 

MN eis. icds ikcaseaus 7,317 
Total increase of inhabitants in ten years..213,516 
Increase of free si = P 537 
Increase of slaves -. 28,979 


Representative population in prod ose ee0e699,608 
“ tc 1 


ce 


sees eeee ‘ 





Population of the United States by the new 
Census, 

The Washington correspondent of the Evening 
Post gives the following approximate statement of 
the population of the several States and Territor- 
ies under the new census. We think he is below 














White Free Total | the mark, but give his figures unaltered : 
: popula- color- popula-}| Some weeks agoI forwarded you certain tables 
Counties. tion. ed. Slaves. tion. | of estimates and returns of the seventh census, 
Alleghany. .... 21,752 397 734  22,873| which I supposed would be gratifying to the curi- 
A. Arundal.... 16,542 4,602 11,244 32,388) osity of your readers. I now send you some addi- 
Balt. City..... 141,441 24,625 2,946 169,012) tional information on the same subject, which will 
cae em das ipo a ~ 3,767 41,589) prove, I think, useful and interesting to them: 
eer 18, 5 975 20,616 I 
Caroline... .. 6,096 2,788 808 91692 wr 
Calvert.. 3,610 1,520 4,488 9,618 1850, 1840. Free Slave- 
| Se 15,482 2,612 843 18,937} Maine.......... 583,000 502,000 16 
Charles 5,665 913 9,584 16,162) New Hampshire.317,000 285,000 13 
Dorchester ..... 10,788 3,803 4,282 18,873) Massachusetts... .995,000 738,000 32 
Frederic. ...... 31,595 3,637 3,261 38,493 Rhode Island....147,000 109,000 32 
Harford.... .. 14,414 2,785 2,166 19,365 | Connecticut.... .386,000 310,000 25 
po rere 5,598 3,132 2,627 11,357| Vermont.... .... 314,000 219,000 8 
Montgomery .. 9.485 1,311 5,114 15,860 Total 
Pr. George.... 8,902 1,138 11,510 21,550 | of NLE. States. .2,742,000 2,235,000 
Q. Anne.... .. 040 3,174 4,271 14,485 | New York..... 3,099,000 2,429,000 Q7 
St. Mary’s..... 6,280 1,590 5,811 13,681 | New Jersey. ....489,000 373,000 31 
Somerset.... .. 13,417 3,453 5,588 22,458 Pennsylvania. .2,260,000 1,724,000 31 
Talbot.... .... 7,087 2,590 4,134 - 13,811) Ohio.......... 2.150.000 1,519,000 41.5 
Washington... . 26,969 1,885 2,089 30,943 | Delaware......... 90,000 78,000 15 
Worcester..... 11,824 3,593 3,453 18,870 Middle ; 
Total white population, 416,835; do. free color-| Free States ....8,033,000 6,123,000 . 
ed, 74,113; do. slaves, 89,685—total population in el = EO OOD +76 000 & 
1850, 580,633. White population in 1840, 317,717. | y,.-) . 
1} Michigan........ 397,000 212,000 87 
do. free colored, 67,020; do. slaves, 89,495—total | wisconsin....... 335,000 31,000 884 
population, 469,232. . Min td waren dans 000 43,000 360. 
Total increase in 10 years, 111,401. Increase in rare seeeees 200,000 25,000 800 
white population, 99,118. Do. in free colored pop- estern 
ulation, 12,093; do. in slaves, 190. Over 39,000 of se <page a 1,478,000 
the gain in the State is due to the City of Balti-| Free States....13.770,000 9,831,000 
more. Free. Slaves. Totels. ‘ 
i i i¢| Maryland.....593,000 91,000 594,000 32 
The representative population of Maryland is Vieiels.:.... 997,00 494000 1,494,000 2312 
534,759, so ifthe ratio under the new apportion- North Carolina532,000 288.000 870.000 14 25 
ment comes up to 100,000 this State will lose one| goyth Carolina280,000 359,000 639,000 5 10 
member of Congress. Georgia....... 533,000 350,000 888,000 30 25 
PICEA... codes. 40,000 30,000 70,000 40 33 
Population of Missouri. Alabama...... 438;000 931,000 769,800 30 30 


The St. Louis Republic contains returns of the 
population of the State of Missouri with the excep- 
tion of seven counties which are reported or esti- 











mated, and the footings are as follows: 
Total Free 
inhabitants, inhabitants. Slaves. 
1850.......681,547 593,930 87,617 
1840.......383,702 325,462 58,240 
Gain 10 ys.397,845 268,468 29,377 


The representative population of Missouri is 
656,500, so she will probably be entitled to seven 
members of the House of Representatives under 
the new apportionment, She has now but five, 


« 








Eastern 
slave States. .3,373,000 1,946,000 5,319,000 


Mississippi. ...230,000 253,000 483,000 30 30 
Tennesse...... 770,000 220,000 999,000 21 20 
Kentucky..... 740,000 220,000 960,000 25 20 
Missouri......600,000 72,000 672,000 84 23 
Arkansas......152,000 46,000 198,000 96 133 
Louisiana..... 217,000 210,000 427,000 23 25 
Texas........100,000 70,000 170,000125 133 
West’n 





slave States..2,809,000 1,091,000 3,900,000 


Total of Slave States...........9,219000 
Total of Slaves in 1840,....... +7,331,000 








Increase in 10 years, 25°7 per ct..1,888,000 - 





TEDRITORIES. _ = 
Minnestoa.... eeeeee Sene's peed ecee Qe 
30. 


RO aite Lene’: Ged S600 cece ee eeee f) 


New Mexico... ......+. s«0+ «++ ..90,000 
FOG 6 ie iia gaindticeié kody etedc ee 


141,000 
Add for Free State... .......13,770,000 


13,911,000 
9,219,000 


Total population of the U. S..23,130,000 

This shows an increase of all classes of popula- 
tion, exclusive of Indians, of 6,067,000, or about 
35 percent. The number of inhabitants in Tex- 
as, California and New Mexico, when these ter- 


ritories were acquired by the United States, 
may be set down at about 150,000, and tliat 
number has been allowed for in the calculation of 


g49|the absolute and relative increase during the ten 


years, 





Movable Fire Boxes. 
We have received a printed explanation of the 


‘late invention of movable fire boxes for locomo- 


tive and marine boilers. The inventor is John J. 
Dehaven of Philadelphia. The pamphlet is ac- 
companied by a report of Gen. Baumfrt, superin- 
tendent of the Columbia and Philadelphia railroad, 
where the new fire boxes have been tried with en- 
tire success on the engine Muhlenburg. 

The invention is important and its general in- 
troduction is no doubt buta little way off. Its prin- 
cipal advantage are the substitution of Anthracite 
for Bituminous coal, thereby saving 30 to 50 per 
cent in the cost of fuel: and the saving of time in 
replacing a movable fire box with a new one, 
which can be done in any ordinary engine in 24 
hours, instead of laying by for a much longer time 
undergoing repair. These advantages are of spe- 
cial importance, and the absence of just such an 
invention has hitherto prevented the general in. 
troduction of Anthracite coal for fuel, notwithstand- 
ing its acknowledged advantages over every other. 

e have no doubt the subject will receive the 
early attention of the public, such as its impor- 
tance demands, and the general substitution of the 
movable fire boxes supersede the use of all others. 
The inventor will sell the right to States or com- 
panies. Models can be seen and information ob- 
tained at his residence, Oxford street, Kensington, 
Philadelphia.— Pottsville Journal. 


Railways in France, 

In the course of the present year of 1850, the fol- 
lowing lines have been opened for traffic :—From 
Chalons on the Maine to Vitgy, from Metz to 
Nancy, from Nerondes to Nevers, and from 
Chauny to St. Quentin—making a total length of 
railway, of 152 kilometres or nearly ninety-six 
English miles. In the course of next year, thire 
can be little doubt that the following lines will be 
completed and opened : namely, the sections of line 
from Vitry to Bar, from Metz to St. Avoin, from 
Strasbourg to Sarrebourg, from Tonnerre to Dijon 

the capital of ancient Burgundy). from Tarascon 

on the Rhone) to Beaucaire, from Tours to Poic- 
tiers, from Angers to Nantes; and in all proba- 
bility, to these will be added the line from Chartres 
to La Loupe, making altogether a length of addi- 
tional line of 513 kilometres, or 333 English miles, 
for 1851. The Journal des Chemins de Fer, com- 
menting — their prospects, remarks, that these 
works are but the legacy of past railway enterprise, 
and, with the exception of a short trunk line of 10 
kilometres, from Guentin to Nevers, are in no wise 
indebted for their existence or advancement to the 
new administration of public works in France. 
For three years the Government have set on foot 
not a single railway undertaking ; they have car- 
ried on the works on the Lyons line with no incon- 
siderable difficulty, and they have been under the 
necessity of abandoning altogether the lines from 
Bordeaux to Cette, the Lyons and Avignon, the 
Dijon and Mulhouse, the Western line, and the 
line from Cayenne to Rouen—all classed, credit 
voted for them, and even adjudicated upon—con- 
ceded, or on the point of being so, at the com- 
mencement of the year 1848, From a table 
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compiled by our Paris contemporary, we find that 
16 lines of railway, representing a total capital at 
r of 713,000,000. franes (£28,520,000' sterling) 
he market value of. that “—_ before. the revo- 
lution stood at 743,000,000 francs [£28,640,000], 
showing a premium of £120,000 sterling. Under 
the depressing circumstances of the political crisis 
of 1848, the destruction of property, and the threat- 
ened expropriation of the railways, without a fair 
compensation by the State, the market price fell in 
December, 1848, to 485,395,000 francs [say £19.- 
440,100], showing a depreciation of 595,000 
frances [say £9,080,000}, upon the par value of the 
stock, and of 258,075,000 fiancs [£9,200,000], on 
the market value in January, 1848. In December, 
1849, after a year of regular government, the 
market value rose to 542,855,000 frances [£21,714,- 
200}. In December, 1850, after two years of regular 
‘overnment, the market value is only 574,135,000 
ranes [£22 965,400]; showing a depreciation of 
139,765,000 francs [£5,590,600], on the par value, 
and 169 335,000 francs [£6,773.400], on the market 
value of the same stock before the revolution. 


Coal Trade for 1851. 

The quantity sent to market, this week, is 25, 
417,215 tons, showing a falling off of about two 
thousand tons. This is caused, in some measure, 
by the mild weather, and the determination on the 
part of the dealers not to accumulate much stock 
at Richmond during the winter season. The ope- 
Tators are making their arrangements for the spring 
business ; but until the rates of toll and transporta- 
tion are promulgated, nothing definite can transpire 
with regard to the state of the trade. We are 
credibly informed that the rates by railroad will 
not exceed $1 50, and may be less, in order to 
check the current in favcr of the new road to 
Philadelphia. ‘The rates by canal will be 95 cents 
per ton less than by railroad. Negotiations are 
pending between the different regions to limit the 
quantity, and arrange prices, but it is doubtful 
whether they will succeed. The Delaware and 
Hudson company consider themselves strong—cal- 
culate upon a considerable increase from the Penn- 
sylvania company, located at Pittston, and also 
from their own works. They have also declared 
recently, that they are ertitled to the New York 
market, and are determined to have it. The high 
rates charged by our carrying companies will give 
it to them in a short time, unless a remedy for the 
evils under which we labor is applied in time. 
The following is the amount sent by railroad for 
the week ending on Thursday morning last: 








Week. Total, 
Port Carbon.......... «+e+10,284 18° 84,367 02 
Pottsville..... .... eee seee 1,649 11 23,686 03 
Schuylkill Haven......... 10,55610 . 88.21012 
Port Clinton...........++- 3,52607 35,978 19 
Total... .... cee. .005..20,417 15 231,250 11 
To same time last year 111,213 04 


[Pottsville Journal. 


First Idea of the Electric Telegraph, 

Since the success of the Magnetic Telegraph, 
various claimants have come forward to contest 
the honor of the discovery of the original idea. B 
a paragraph in the London Philosophical Journal, 
translated from a German work by Schwenter, and 

ublished in 1636, it will appear that the crude 
dea of the electric telegraph was entertained pre- 
vious even to that date, for Schwenter himself 
quotes from a previous author. ; 

‘ How two people might communicate with each 
other at a distance by means of a magnetic needle: 
If Claudius were at Paris and Johannes at Rome, 
and one wished to carry some information to the 
other, each must be provided wth a magnetic 
needle, so strongly touched with the magnet, that 
it may be able to move the other, from Rome to 
Paris. Now, suppose that Johannes and Claudius 
have each a compass divided into an alphabet ac- 
cording to the number of the letters, and always 
communicated with each other at 8ix o’clock in the 
evening: then, (afier the needle had turned 34 
times from the sign which Claudius had given to 
Johannes) if Claudius wished to say to Johannes, 
‘come tome,’ he might make his needle stand 
still, or move till it came to c. then to o, then to m, 
and so forth. If now, the needle of Johannes’ com- 
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pass move at the same time to the same létters, he 
could easily write down the words of Claudius and 
understand his meanihg. This is'a pretty inven- 
tion; bat I do rot believe that a magnet of such 
power could be found in the world.” 





Pneumatic Pile Foundations. 

The system of foundation described in the arti- 
cle below, which is copied from the December 
number of the Civil Engineer and Architect’s 
Journal, although extensively used in Great Bri- 
tain, is but little known and wholly unappreciated 
inthis country. Thatit only requires to be under- 
stood by our engineers to ensure its use, is certain 
from results obtained in England, where hollow 
iron piles, three feet in diameter, have been sunk to 
the depth of 78 feet, through a material that would 
not admit the penetration of a screw, or of a 
wooden pile, to a gieater depth than -20 feet. 
After hollow piles have been sunk any required 
distance, they may be exhausted of their contents, 
and filled with concrete, which, before the decay 
of the exterior iron shell, would form an artificial 
stone pile of greatstrength and durability. 

This system is economical as well as durable, 
and may be used with greet advantage to obviate 
the necessity of resorting to timber cofferdams, 
which hitherto have been supposed the only avail- 
able means of advancing a secure foundatiou in 
certain localities. The foundations in shifting 
sands, or in permanent sands of great depth, or for 
structures exposed to marine action andice floods, 
iron piles filled with concrete afford the highest 
degree of security. 

Mr. T. E. Sickels, engineer, U. S. Dry Dock, 
Brooklyn, is the agent for this country of the pro- 
prietor of the patent. 

A most important fact is recorded in connection 
with the progress of the Midland Great Western 
railway bridge over the Shannon, in the sinking of 
cylinders of 10 feet in diameter for the foundations. 

his has been done with Potts’s pneumatic pro- 
cess, by Messrs. Fox and"Henderson, the contract- 
ors, who have likewise, we believe, the working of 
the patent. We mentioned some time ago that 
these cylinders were in ge hn of construction, 
and looked forward with some interest to their 
——— in practice. 

n reviewing Mr. Ecwin Clark’s work on the 
Britannia bridge, we had the opportunity of de- 
scribing the large cylinders which are being a 
down by Mr. I. K. Brunel, on the Wye, for that 
remarkable structure which he is now carrying 
out. -The sinking of those cylinders as there de- 
scribed is not in the nature of pile driving, and 
although they are of a very large size, yet the 10 
feet cast iron cylinders of Messrs. Fox and Hen- 
derson are the largest ever applied in the nature of 
pile foundations, and on this account their success 
is of material interest to our readers. 

The bridge is, we understand, of iron, and of 
large dimensions, and is supported entirely on cast 
iron cylinders, and of the diameter mentioned. 
The cylinders near the shore have been put down 
by excavating, and the application of weight ; but 
those in the bed of the river by Potts’s process. 
We need scarcely inform our readers that, in this 
simple process, an air-pump is employed, which 
being connected with the head of the hollow pile, 
the air is exhausted, and a stream of water, sand, 
shingle and gravel, rushing up from below, the pile 
sinks gradually into the displacement made to any 
required depth. It is therefore a kind of sub-aquatic 
excavation, the lower end of the hollow pile being 
converted into a kind of scoop worked by the air- 
pump on the platform above. The exhaustion 
employed was 26 inches of mercury, equivalent to 
13 Ibs. to the square inch; and the cylinder was 
driven down between 5 and 6 feet in a few minutes, 
or rather suddenly, until checked by a piece of sub- 
merged or drifted wood. The operations were 
under the direction of Mr. J. Milner, C. E., the 
contractor’s engineer; and the bridge abutments, 





which are of stone, under Mr, Dargan, the eminent 





ot 
irish’ contractor. The cylinders will be ‘filled in 
with concrete, 

Hitherto the piles employed for Potts’s process 
for sea beacons, for the Maeldraeth Viaduct, the 
Black Potts bridge, and other structures, have been 
of very small diameter, so that the proceedings we 
have just described are of the greatest importance. 
Acylinder of ten feet diameter gives a large bear- 
ing, and four such cylinders will carry alarge tab- 
lier or blatform for a pier, and which can be put 
down without cofferdams or other preparatory 
works, thereby greatly reducing the expense of 
submarine foundations. Here neither cofierdams, 
caissons, steam engine pump, nor diving-bells are 
wanted, only an air-pump of adequate power, 
which can be easily carried about and rigged any- 
where. Jt will be obvious that unless sunk from 
the inside, (when there would be as much trouble 
for pumping as by the pneumatic process, and very 
much labor and expenditure of time.) any external 
application of power would, if it could be employed, 
exercise a very unfavorabie effect upon the mate- 
rial of the} cylinder. Indeed, a force of much less 
than 13 lbs, to the square inch would smash a hol- 
low iron cylinder to pieces. Then again it is to 
be observed, that ten feet is by no means the limit 
of the diameter to which the cylinders can be car- 
ried, so that it is open te engineers to design works 
in situations and under economical conditions, 
where hitherto the resources of art were insufficient 
to meet the emergency. 





From the Practical Mechanic’s Journal. 
Timothy Hackworth, 

The name of this engineer, élosely wedded as it 
is with those magnificent strides towards the per- 
fection of railway locomotion, which we, the dwel- 
lers in the first half of the nineteenth century, have 
experienced—has attained an eminently proud po- 
sition in modern mechanical history. We need 
merely refer to our “ Chapter in the History of 
Railway Locomotion,”* to show that his connec- 
tion with that branch of political science, which 
he did so much to advance, dates from a time when 
mechanics had very feeble pretensions to the rank 
of ascience, The same paper, in its illustrations 
of the “Sanspareil,” is unmistakeable evidence of 
the successful result of his labors, and of the 
amount by which he left the pursuit better than he 
found it. 

Timothy Hackworth was born at Wylam, a 
small village on the northern bank of the Tyne, 
west of Newcastle, and contiguous to the ancestral 
seat of the Duke ot Northumberland, on the 22d of 
December, 1786. His father, who enjoyed no in- 
considerable reputation for his skill in boiler-build- 
ing and mechanical construction, held the foreman- 
ship of the smiths in Wylam colliery, There is, 
in fact, an historical line of descent in the family, 
with regard to the occupation which formed the 
basis of his profession. Like other village youths, 
he was initiated into the mysteries of the rudiments 
ol education by the village schoolmaster, and, at 
the age of fourteen, was apprenticed as a smith at 
Wylam colliery. 

The distinctive features forming the inherent 
qualities of his mind were early displayed in an 
aptitude and acuteness in mechanical construction, 
which brought him considerable repute ; and the 
passionate ardor with which he grasped at a thor- 
ough knowle¢ge of his art, formed a pleasurable 
theme for his father, who, however, died when his 
son was no more than 16 years old. 

His sensitive nature acutely felt this mournful 
deprivation, and he thenceforward had to discharge 
the duties of father and protector to the surviving 
family. On the completion of his apprenticeship 
he was raised tothe rank of foreman smith, and 
took @ very prominent part in the introduction of 
the locomotives at Wylam colliery, the fame of 
which py reached the ears of the colliery 
owners, they determined to make trial of the new- 
fangled power for conveying the coals from Wylam 
to Lemington. For this purpose, one was ordered 
irom Messrs. Trevithick and Vivian; but itis a 
matter of local history that this engine never 
reached its destinatiou; being tried at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, the experiment proved its destruction, and 
instead of proceeding to Wylam, it was employed 
in afoundry at Newcastle. 


° Page 49, Practical Mechanic's Journal, Tane, 1860, 
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Although thwarted in this, the spirited owners 
yet determined to prosecute their original plan, and 
‘Wylam became the theatre of locomotive experi- 
ments. Up to the period of which we speak, Mr. 
Hackworth’s experience and practice had been 
chiefly confined to colliery operations, and it was 
not until the latter part. of 1811, that he first took 

art in locomotive mechanics, when he assisted 

r. T, Walters in building the first locomotive 
ever employed at Wylam. The boiler was of 
malleable iron, with cast iron ends, and dragged 
its load by the adhesive power of the wheels. 
These were the days of one-cylinder-and-fly-whee] 
locomotives. This engine, although of some note 
as a first production, was of questionable utility. 
Iramediately after this, another engine was built bv 
Mr. Hackworth and Mr. Jonathan Forster, in 
which considerable improvement was made. The 
fly-wheel was abandoned, and two cylinders were 
applied, fixed at the boiler sides, and working with 
levers, and giving out the power to the wheels by 
an arrangement of spur gear. The generative 
steam power of the boiler was far from complete, 
yet the success of this engine was considerable, as 
she was capable of taking a load of from 12 to 16 
chaldron waggons, on the distance of four or five 
miles, from Wylam to Lemington. Others were 
made, and the then novel machines, christened the 
Dillies, took the place of the horses and bullocks 
hitherto employed, the interest and astonishment 
which they excited being only equalled by their 
successful adaptation. Engines on this plan, with 
very little variation, may still be seen regularly 
working on the Wylam railroad. The great suc- 
cess aitendant upon these experiments gave an 
impetus to the system, and the other colliery own- 
ers in the north were led to its adoption. Those 
of Kenton and Fawdon collieries had two locomo- 
tives manufacturel by Messrs. Fenton, Wood, 
Murray & Jackson, of Leeds, on Mr. Blenkinsop’s 

rinciple—a rack rail being extended the whole 
ength of the line, into which spur wheels, driven 
by the engines, worked, and thus produced loco- 
motion. Afterthis, a locomotive engine was made 
at Killingworth colliery, by Mr. George Stevenson, 
which, like those at Wylam, worked by adhesive 
power. She was tried in July, 1814. Thus the 
_ machine was rapidly introduced in those districts. 

It was at Wylam colliery that the efficiency o! 
the adhesive princ!ple for locomotive engines was 
first demonstrated, the apvlication being undoubt- 
edly due to Mr. Hedley, the colliery viewer. He 
first had a machine made and worked by manual 
power, to ascertain how much weight its wheels 
would overcome; then, by comparison of the 
weight of the machine to the load, found how ma- 
ny carriages the locomotive engine would drag by 
its aihesion upon the rail. This machine, as well 
as asmall model, was made by Mr. Hackworth ; 
and the model, yet in existence, was exhibited at 
the last Polytechnic Exhibition held at Newcastle. 

About this period an incident occurred, which 
strongly exhibited Mr. Hackworth’s rectitude and 
integrity ; for, having been requested to do a piece 
of work on the Sunday, he firmly declined, on the 
ground of the sacred character of this day. In con- 
sequence of this, he removed to Walbottle colliery, 
where he obtained the foremanship of the smiths, 
which he held with distinguished merit. 

In 1824, Mr. George Stephenson, who had com- 
menced a manufactory at Newcastle, desired the 
agent of Walbottle colliery to lend him Mr. Hack- 
worth to superintend this establishment curing the 
time he was surveying the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway. This was granted, and the bor- 
rowed engineer undertook the management. In 
this capacity, his energy and perseverance, com- 
bined with his manly talents, raised htm into hon- 
orable notice, his position affording a wide field for 
theirdisplay. On Mr. Stephenson’s return, he was 
very anxious to retain Mr. Hackworth in his ser- 
vice, and offered him considerable inducements to 
continue—even half his own interest in the mann- 
factory. For reasons best known to himself, he 
declined this proposal. 

At this time an exploring expedition to the gold 
and silver mines of Venezuela, Trinidad and New 
Granada, was started in the neighborhood, and the 
superintendence was offered to Mr. Hackworth ; 
but he declined its accepiance, and Mr. R. Ste- 
phenson undertook the charge. 
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After the completion of his engagement with 
Messrs, Stephenson and Co., he was ior some time 
engaged in building boilers for the Tyne Iron Com- 
pany ; and had pm a an establishment in New- 
castle, intending to commence business on his own 
account, having obtained several orders, when he 
was induced, through the agency of Mr. George 
Stevenson, to accept the office of resident engineer 
and general manager of the Stockton and Darling: 
ton railway, in consequence of which his intentions 
were prematnrely abandoned, and in June, 1825, he 
removed from Newcastle to Darlington. Then 
began that laborious research and vigorous inves- 
tigation of the principles of locomotive mechanism, 
with a view to their adaptation to the requirements 
of public traffic ; and how well he succeeded, was 
admirably attested by the general celebrity of the 
locomotives upon this line. His duties were'of a 
most arduous ani! fatiguing character, such as can 
searcely be conceived at the present time, consi- 
dering the then raw state of everything connected 
with railways; wtthout any assistant so far ac- 
quainted with the system as to sustain a part of its 
duties, almost the entire guidance and direction 
devolved upon himself. The herculean labors 
which he performed during this epoch in railroads, 
marked the force of mind which could gather 
mere fragments of ideas, and connect their dis- 
jointed parts, working out of them a beautiful and 
effectual system of public conveyance. 

The general inferiority of the locomotives first 
employed rendered the question of practical ade- 
quacy doubtful. Whether iron-musc!ed, steam- 
animated joints, or dame Nature’s most useful 
brutes, were to have the ascendant in railway pro- 
pulsion, was resolved by him. He saw and studied 
the imperfections which deierivrated their efficacy, 
and by remedying those in a master-stroke of his 
own, settled the question of expediency between 
the rival forces. The locomotive forces on the 
Stockton and Darlington railway, worked on an 
extent of 20 miles, whilst five miles of the line con- 
sisted of inclined planes, in which stationary en 
gines were employed. Among the many contri- 
vances in railway machinery, stand conspicuous 
the double-acting drums for inclined pianes, first 
put down on the Brusselion incline in 1826. 

In order clearly to understand the importance 
of this invention, it will be necessary to give 
some account of the old drum, which was superse- 
ded. Hitherto the practice was to have only one 
drum, which was fixed vertically, working each 
side of the incline alternately. ‘Those conversant 
with mechanics can alone appreciate the value of 
Mr. Hackworth’s invention, for it will be apparent 
to practitioners that a great loss of power was con- 
sequent on the old mode, as the whole of the work 
had to be done by the engine Not only was it very 
slow, but great difficulty was experienced in getting 
the rope to coil properly upon the drum, which it 
was necessary to watch and keep right with a 
crowbar. In the place of this he put down the 
double-acting druam—two drums on one horizontal 
shaft. The diameters of the drums being propor- 
tionate to the respective lengths of the inclined 
planes, the momentum of the descending waggons 
considerably aided the engine in hauling the as- 
cending waggons, 


A far greater improvegagnt still was the alter- 
ation which he made in drum of the Etherley 
Incline immediately after. Here, the laden wag- 
gons having to descend the long bank, their mo- 
mentum was such as to draw the laden waggons 
up the short bank, irrespective of the power of the 
engin», the latter being only required to draw the 
empty waggons up the long side, and had the as- 
sistance of the empty waggons descending the short 
bank on the other side. 

Another simple and ingenious instrument was 
the discharge-hook, or dog, for instantly detaching 
the rope from the waggons without stopping, as 
well as thedrag-frame, or cow, attached to the last 
carriage of the train whilst ascending the incline, 
to arrest its destructive descent in case of ro 
breakage. Another useful provision was the 
switch, fixed a short distance from the top of the 
incline, and paring a rod connection to a lever at 
the top, by which the waggons could be thrown off 
the line when they happened to run over the bank- 
head. By a similar arrangement at the bottom, 
they could be thrown off when they chanced to 

















escape the first switch, and prevent a collision 
the waggons at the foot of the incline. 

A great improvement in mechanics was the 
“Royal George” locomotive engine, which will 
ever remain an enduring trophy of his powers. 
Considering the comparative infancy of her com- 
peers, as regarded their suitability for public traf- 
fic, she stood pre-eminent as the boldest step in 
mechanical construction ever concentrated in one 
single effort, and marked an era potent with the | 
most sanguine results, as a point from which other 
improvements were rapidly starting. Holding, as 
she then did, the foremost rank in locomotives, we 
might be allowed, perhaps, to classify these im- 
provements. There were six wheels, all coupled, 
yielding an increase of adhesion of paramount 
importance in every state of the weather. Then 
a vast increase of evaporative power of the boiler, 
by a new description of heating surface, as well 
as the never-to-be-forgotien blast or draught Pipe, 
first brought to bear upon this engine, which 
enabled her to work efennely at 9 miles per hour, 
for 20 miles, with a load of 24 chaldron waggons, 
at an economy rarely exceeded yet, notwithstanding 
the successive gradations through which the system 
has passed since this engine, on the Stoclfton and 
Darlington railway, first led the way. From this 
display of locomotive talent, he advanced into the 
contending ranks of the competitors for the £500 
premium offered by the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway company, in 1829. 


To be continued. 





European and North American Railway. 
We have, in a former number of our paper, al- 
luded in another connection to the speech of the 
Hon. F. O. J. Smith, made at the Portland Con- 
vention. Our readers wiil all thank us for giving 
them his speech, as reported among the published 
proceedings. The profound philosophy and strong 
sense which characterised the whole speech, made 
its delivery one of the most interestiug events of 

the occasion : 5 


Mr. Smith said, we all know, and feel the great 
amount of thanks due to the able delegates from 
the neighboring provinces, for the instructive and 
interesting information and enlarged views they 
have afforded this Convention on yesterday and 
the preceding day; and I need not attemptto addto 
the general expression of obligations felt towards 
those gentlemen. But, sir, I feel a profound regret 
personally in having been deprived unavoidably 
this morning, of listening to the eloquent speech of 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, Gen. 
Dearborn, who has, as | learn from all sides of the 
Hall, and from all classes outdoors, done honor to 
higstate, and honor to himself, and afforded thee 
highest satisfaction to all who had the opportunity 
of listening to him. Although not strictly a citizen 
of Portland myself, yet, as her neighbor and her 
friend, I do feel justified in returning most heartfelt 
thanks in behalt of our city to the honorable gen- 
tleman from the Old Bay State—the parent of Maine 
—for his great good service, rendered on this occa- 
sion. Nay, more; I congratulate not only the cit- 
izens of Portland—not only the citizens of Maine 
—not only the citizens of New England, but the 
citizens also, of all states of this Union, and of the 
British government, on the pa promises of this 
occasion. In the annals of mankind—since the 
first dawn of civilization. there has not been a spec- 
tacle that surpasses in moral and political gran- 
deur—or that ought to surpass in moral and prac- 
tical effects, the exhibition which the three memora- 
ble days of this convention have made to the world. 
Were all the blood shed at Calvary, and which 
then was taken up as by an universal atmosphere, 
and diffused throughout the world of man, and 
which has since circulated through the veins of all 
the different races of our kind, were to be gathercd 
into one stream and pourod out here upon your ta- 
ble, as upon a common altar, the evidence of kind- 
ly feeling, the spirit of “ peace on earth and good 
will towards men,” could not be more satisfactori- 
ly impersonated by it, than has been exhibited here, 
on this occasion. Sir, considerations of higher in- 


fidence, of r value than themerec 
ofa salvead here presented themselves and ah 
sed themselves upon the feelings and hearts of us 
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who have been in attendance here; and if no 
~-yailroad, such as has been sanctioned by the voice 
of this convention should ever be constru 1 
should consider that we have all been gainers 
the manifestations, and better knowl of eac 
other which this occasion has made. It has bound 
together as in a new marriage, the citizens of dif- 
ferent nations, and as was well proclaimed by a 
previous speaker, what has been joined together in 
the presence of both God and man, let no man here- 
after put asunder. (Cheers.) 

Mr. President, it is unnecessary for me to attempt 
to elucidate by details, or statistics the magnitude 
of the benefits, or the promising characteristics of 
the great enterprise before us. It is enough for me 
to know—it is enough for the business men and 
capitalists, on both sides of the Atlantic, to appre- 
ciate that it is a proposition to save one-fifth part 
of the time, hitherto employed in making a business 
intercommunication between the great markets of 
the world. This twenty per cent saving is consi- 
deration enough, and of itself, to insure success to 
this project, at an early day. It is an inducement 
sufficient to enlist the sympathies, and attract the 
attention of the whole commercial world. And the 
work is one ot which al] may be proud to aid in 
consumating. ; 

True it is, when we contemplate the works of 
art of ancient days, we are overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment. As we trace on the pages of history, 
the dimensions, and contemplate the giant propor- 
tions of these monuments of human industry, piled 
up like primeval mountains in the shape of mounds, 
and columns, and walls of defence, and temples 
erected to unknown gods—and obelisks to the mem- 
ory of mortals whose names and memory have been 
blotted from both history and language—and for a 
moment we almost wish we could have been born 
unto conceptions thus stupendous. That we 
could have lived in days thus signalized by great 
works of art and aoa 

For a moment, we feel as if we were but pigmies 
compared with the ancient races of men—that our 
great works compared with these vestiges of their 
great works, are but as artificial mole hills to na- 
tural mountains. e673 : 

But, sir, let us pause in this comparison. The 
true distinction of greatness—the real characteris- 
tics of sublimity lie not in the material proportions 
of things, but in their spiritual powe?, to produce 
great moral and useful results. The tiny teeth of 
the noiseless field-mouse, that gnaw assunder the 
cord that binds the lion, are greater for the purpose 
of freedom, than the strength of the lion himself. 

The little hillock of moveable earth that produc- 
es the grain, on which the stalled ox is fed, is far 
more potent to sustain all the results that depend 
on human life, than the island of rock that has with- 
stood the surges of the ocean, from the dawn of cre- 
ation until our own day! (Cheers.) 

Sir, what were these mounds, and columns of 
ancient days—even the walls, like unto the vestig- 
es and history of Ninevah and Babylon, in point of 
utility and moral power, compared with the short- 
est railroad of our own day, out of which one steam 
locomotive only has had a birth and employment ? 

Is there one additional: ray of divinity traceable 
to the hearts of the race of men, from any of these 
massive works of ancient art, over which the brows 
of thousands must have sweated, and the hearts of 
thousands must have fainted from toil ? 

. Sir, so far as we know, they express nothing but 
the tyranny of some despot over his subjugated fel- 
low-men—evidences of the terrors of power to in- 
timidate the oppressed. No one impress of divini- 
ty was upon them—they served but the purposes of 
a temporary human pride—they contributed noth- 
ing to ennoble or dignify human nature—and hence 
they crumbled back into dust with their vain glor- 
ious authors, or fell beneath the neglect which 
awaits the heartless and soulless creations of indi- 
vidual ambition and vanity every where, and in 
every age. pe om: 

r. President, it was left for our age, if not for 
our particular generation, to exercise and enjoy that 
new birth to man in this world, and on this side of 
the grave, which adds more than four-fold power 
and four-fold duration of his previous existence, 
which makes him a divinity, when before he was 
but humanity. The ancients builded their huge 
piles-of matter, as the enduring evidences of their 
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greatness and skill. We, of this day, reason in an 
direction, and reduce matter, but enlar, 
d. We look atthe spirituality of things, 
their ability to produce great moral and physical 
results. As has been beautifull caprenectt by one 
of the sublimest, if not most sublime of living Eng- 
lish poets : 
“We live in deeds not years; in thoughts not 
breaths ; 
{n teelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 
He most lives who thinks most— 
Feels the noblest—acts the best!” 


Mr. President, this new birth of power which in- 
tellect has brought forth increases the lives of men 
as our fathers before us knew not how to increase 
the length of their lives, For what else is the true 
measure of life, but the power and means of accom- 
plishing the greatest amount of good and great re- 
sults? Ifaman has learned how to accomplish 
four-fold as much labor in a given length of time 
—to travel and return over four-fold more distance 
in a given length of time, than he could previous- 
ly, for all the practical purposes of life, he length- 
ens out his existance in a like ratio. The use of 
steam power and the railroad enables him to do 
this. And had the Almighty in his wisdom, when 
he permitted our race thus to increase the duration 
of their existence, and their physical powers for 
practical results, but sactnek on increasing, for 
this purpose, the muscular stature of man to a pro- 
portionably greater size, instead of accomplishing 
this result by efforts of mind, what giants would 
we be now, walking to and fro upon the earth !— 
Why, the present generation of man, as we now 
see them, would be we Ry ee compared with this 
new creation of muscular form and power! But 
then—and this shows how vain and foolish is the 
wisdom of human devices when assuming to im- 
prove upon the wise ordinances of Divine Provi- 
dence—then, what an utter wreck would have been 
made, for all practical uses, of all the past industry 
and the appointments for social conveniences of 
the human race. To giants such as we should 
have become, our dwellings would become mere 
dog kennels. Our implements of labor would be 
useless toys, fit only for children’s amusements.— 
The entire streets of our cities would scarcely an- 
swer for side walks, for the strides of our footsteps 
to and fro would be desolation to most things exist- 
ing under the a condition of our race.— 
Nay, an entire farm would be scarcely equal for 
the graves of a single generation of owners. But, 
sir, itis mind, not matter, that distinguishes our 
generation. Archimedes, the most renowned math- 
ematician and geometrician of older times, boasted, 
on discovering the power and principles of the 
wheel, and pulley, and lever, etcetera, that he 
could lift and move the world, if he could but have 
a fulcrum outside of it on which to rest his lever. 
Well might he boast, at that day, of his great dis- 
coveries. And he thought, too, that in them he had 
exhaused all the powers of mechanics and science. 
But, sir, had Archimedes lived in our day, he could 
have been taught how to find in the brain, and the 
strong, determined heart of man, both the lever 
and the fulcrum, by which, while standing upon 
the face of the earth itself, he can move it to and 
fro, like a Divinity! Ney pregency 

Sir, Iam content—nay, I am rejoiced to live in 
these times—in our@™vn days. I envy not the 
greatness, nor the enjoyments of other days, nor of 
other races. Even if we should fail to construct 
the great work now proposed—which is to closely 
connect, not simply great markets of one continent, 
with great markets of another continent—but which 
will connect the GreaT HEART that is represented 
there—( pointing to the American flag which was 
suspended on one side of the Hall) with the other 
GREAT HEART that is represented there—(pointing 
to the British flag that was suspended on another 
side of the Hail) of which I entertain no doubt and 
no fear—1 still venture to say, there is not a man 
who has participated in these proceedings, without 
feeling thankful, railroad, or no railroad, that this 
convention has been holden. It hasbeen fortunate 
in all its circumstances, and it cannot but be fortu- 
nate in all its results. 


Mr. Smith’s remarks were received with the ut- 
most enthusiasm, and repeated cheers, 





Railroad Letting, in Virginia. 


Be DS nt bane we will be received at the office of 


the chief engineer of the Richmond and Dan- 
ville railroad, until 9 o’clock A. M., Monday, the 
10th 4 ae to mcrae for geo the same 
month, for doing all the ing, clearing, gra- 
ding, ditching and saheoaty, On the Richmond and 
Danville railroad, in the counties of Amelia, Not- 
toway, Prince Edward, Lunenburg and Charlotte, 
comprehending about 45 miles of road. 

Profiles and specifications can now be seen at 
the office of the company in Richmond ; and after 
the 10th of February, at the offices of the resident 
engineers, on the line, at Burkeville and Keysville. 

y order of the board of directors, 

ANDREW TALCOTT, 

Chief Engineer R. & D. railroad. 

Engineering department R. & D. 

R.R. Co., Richmond, Jan, 22, 1851. 


Wanted. 


ANTED—A Situation in a Civil Engineer’s of- 

fice, by a Young Gentleman from Scotland— 

has had six years’ experience asa practical Draughts- 

man, Architect, Surveyor, and Leveller in one of the 

rincipal civil engineering establishments in Scotland. 

First rate reference given. Apply to Messrs. Cooper 
& Hewitt, 17 Burling Slip, or to 

JAS. SNEDDON, 
23 Harrison st. 


Wanted. 


Second-hand Locomotive of 10 to 15 tons weight. 
A note, giving lowest terms, addressed to A. B., 
Railroad Journal Office, will receive attention. 
January 9, 1850. 


American Railroad Iron. 
l OOO Tons, weighing 50 lbs, per yard, manufac- 
tured by Reeves, Abbott & Co., at the Safe 
Harbor Iron Works, and now lying in yard at Brook- 
lyn, for sale b 
CHOUTEAU, MERLE & SANFORD, 
No. 51 New street. 














Tubes, Tubes, Tubes. 
d tg ~ undersigned have received special permission 
from, and are in direct communication with, the 
Birmingham Patent Lap Welded Irox Tube Compa- 
ny, for the sale of their very excellent and superior 
Boiler and Gas Tubes in large or sraall quantities. — 
These Tubes are sold very extensively in England and 
on the continent of Europe are sold exclusively by 

Iron and T'inplate Merchants, 

44 Wallst., New York 

5 Martin's I,ane, City, London, 

and 140 Buchanan st., Glasgow. 


Railroad Letting in Ohio. 
Bellefontaine and Indiana Railroad. 
EALED PROPOSALS will be received at Jack- 
sonville, Darke county, Ohio, (known also as 
Versailles), until January 21st, 1851, for doing the 
Grubbing, Clearing and Grading on 25 miles from 
Loramie Creek to the junction with the “ Indiana- 
polis and Bellefontaine Railroad” at the Indiana 
State Line. Profiles are now ready at the Engi- 
neer’s Office in Sipney, Shelby county, Ohio, where 
information can be obtained from Israel Pemberton, 
Resident Engineer. Proposals may also be left at 
Sidney. till the 20th of January. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will also be received at 
Manion, Ohio, until February 5th, 1851, for doing 
the Grubbing, Clearing and Grading on about 40 
miles between Marton and Bellefontaine. The 
work, and profiles on this division, will be ready 
ten days before the letting. Information can be ob- 
tained from Alexander Worrall, Resident Engineer, 
at Bellefontaine, and at the Chief Engineer’s Office 
in Marion. 

The above are the only portions on the route not 
yet under contract. This road is known as the 
“third link” in the “ great central backbone chain” 
from Philadelphia to St. Louis, and likewise as the 
western continuation of the main lines from Boston 
and New York, through Cleveland. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

W. MILNOR ROBERTS, 
+ Chiet Engineer. 

Engineer’s Office, Marion, Ohio, 

December 10, 1850. 











